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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


THE QUARTERLIES ON THE STATE 
CHURCH. 


A sigwiFicant and cheering indication of the 
position which the State Church question has 
reached is afforded by the constancy with which 
the subject is discussed by the leaders of 
opinion, and the spirit in which it is approached 
even by those who have least sympathy with 
our aims. The time has not yet come, indeed, 
for the Times to give it that position which it 
reserves for what it considers ‘“ pract‘cal” 
questions, but the journals which aspire to a 
more independent and philosophical character, 
and claim to have a share in the formation of 
the public judgment, and not merely to follow 
in its wake, and register, with a great show of 
authority, the conclusions it has already reached 
are in a different position. They have to deal 
not only with the subjects of the hour, but with 
these that are pressing on for discussion and 
settlement, and such it is clear they feel the 
continuance of our National Establishment to 
be. Hence we have articles bearing more or less 
directly on the ‘point in our four leading quar- 
terlies. The British and the Westminster discuss 
primarily the position and relations of the parties 
within the Establishment, with a very distinct 
reference, however, to their common relations 
to the nation and the Church which it has by 
law established. But the Edinburgi and the 
Quarterly deal directly with the points at issue 
between the Church and the Nonconformists, 
and treat them in a spirit of which we have 
no reason to complain, while differing toto cœlo 
from the principles laiddown and the con- 
clusions reached. To a large extent these 
two organs of our historie parties are in 
agreement. They are, of course, strongly op- 
posed to a sweeping ecclesiastical revolution just 
as they have ever been, the Whig, no less than 
its Tory rival, to every popular movement 
based on the ground of principle, and in har- 
mony with those tendencies to the establish- 
ment of equality, both political and religious, 
which are so strong in this age, and are quite 
as distasteful to some who desire to be thought 
Liberals as to their Conservative opponents. 
Both take Mr. Arnold’s “St. Paul and Protes- 
“tantism as their text book, and work out an 
argument on the lines which be bas laid down, 
but, at the same time, it is only fair to say that 
both treat Nonconformists with more respect 
than he is aceustomed to show them, and point 
out some of the defects in his argument, We 


are especially indebted to the Hdinburgh for its 
candid exposure of the gross perversion of the 


goa | early history of Puritanism, by which Mr. 


Aroold endeavoured to strengthen his case 


999 | against it, and the new illustration of the old fable 


of the wolf and the lamb, which was afforded 
by his picture of the relations between the 
Church and the Nonconformists. 


We think that in their survey of the past relations 
between Dissenters. and the Establishment, Mr. 
Arnold's critics have got the better of him. He would 


402 — us that throughout the conflict of parties there 


been always on the whole a large, free, and lofty 
spirit on the side of the 8 in marked contrast 
with the narrowness of the ents. But we cannot 
so read history. It is true, doubtless, that at any 
given period, had the position of the two parties been 
reversed, the oppressed party would probably have 
shown themselves the more intolerant oppressors. But 


2 reasonable 1 t of conc easion 
408 | at the Hampton Court or the Savoy Conference, would 


have won over the mass of malcontents, whose more 
violent 1 — —. 4 — drawn out 
— — bean lands . in the National commu- 

nion; and the guilt of the disruption which eventually 

ensued, lies chiefly at the door of those who refused to 

concede it. We are far, therefore, from pressing a 

0 of schism the e sects of Noncon- 

f : greatly as we deplore their existence, we 

readily and éven gladly confess that they have done 

much and may do much yet, to correct the evils of the 

National Church. 

We receive with satisfaction such a testimony 
coming from a writer who is neither indisposed 
to undervalue Mr. Arnold’s services to the 
Church, nor to think lightly of the evils which, 
in his judgment, have accrued from Dissent. 
He accepts, indeed, to an estent, at which we 
certain'y are surprised, Mr. Arnold’s ideas as 
to the state of feeling among the Nonconformists 
of to-day as though they were those of an im- 
partial observer who hag seen much of the inner 
life of Dissent, going among its members “ with 
no hereditary prejudice certainly, and with no pre- 
dilections of his own for the exclusive pretensions of 
the Established Church.” Perhaps the fact con- 
feased by the reviewer, that his view of 
is one-sided, would suggest that he could hardly 
be so entirely unprejudiced in the formation of 
his jadgment of contemporary Dissenters as to 
answer the description here givén of him: “a 
witness, as impartial as he is competent, of the 
spirit which pervades the policy.” The recog- 
nition of his error in respect to the past cer- 
‘tainly does much to destroy the authority 
claimed for him in relation to the present. Be 
this as it may, we are glad to have from such a 
quarter a repudiation of the shamefully unfair 


given by Mr. Arnold. Puritans and Noncon- 
formists were not without their faults, but to 
give the Churchmen of those times the credit of 


theie “ persistence in pressing for conformity 
arose, not as the political historians would 


have it, from the lust of haughty ecclesiastics 
for dominion and for imposing their law on the 
vanquished, but from a real sense that their 
formularies were made s large and open, and 
the sense puf upon subscription to them was so 
indulgent, that any reasonable man could con- 
form, and that it was perverseness and determi- 
nation to impose their special ideas on the 
Church, and to narrow the Church’s latitude 


vert history into a which reflects 
any kind of picture to the way in 
which it is held or the light in which it is 
aced. | 


pl 
The Quarterly has another fault to find with 
Mr. Arnold, which we regard as a far more serious 


disqualification than any dislike he may cherish 


representation of the rise of Nonconformity as 


a wiser and more generous liberality, and that | 


which made the Puriters stand out,” is to con- | 


to Puritanism, for the formation of a sound 
judgment on the comparative merits of Eatab- 
lished and Free Churches. As a rule it may be 
laid down that the less a man has of religious 
euthusiasm the more he will distrust the action 
of Christian willioghood and the more desirous 
will he be that atrong spiritual impulses should 
be kept in check by the restraints that are sure 
to have a place in a dignified historic and 
national church. When, then, we are told that 
“Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of St. Paul, if it 
is the true and the adequate one, makes a clean 
sweep of a good deal more than Puritau 
divinity and tradition,” and that he has over- 
looked “the inextricable connection with even 
the moral side of Christianity of real outward 
facts of history which, if they fall, must bring 
down Christianity with it,” we feel that he is 
anythiog but a safe counsellor as to the best 
modes for developing the real foree of 
Christianity. Mr. Arnold does not seem to 
want for himself, or further to care to see in St. 
Paul, any great stress laid on the historical fact 
of our Lord’s resurrection,” and the reviewer, 
after setting forth in afew pointed sentences 
the unspeakable significance of that fact, adds, 
“The great alternative which the question about 
it offers ought never to be absent from the mind 
of any one who speaks of Christianity. Ik it 
cannot be, then Christianity cannot be; and 
then it is waste of time to write about Churches 
and sec's, and to compare their merits.” In this 
we heartily agree, but it being so, our surprise 
is great that such importance should be attached 
to Mr. Arnold’s defence of the | t. 
That they will not meet any def. from Dis- 
senter must be evident. Dissénters are con- 
cerned for principles which Mr. Arnold either 


has pointed out defects which they are bound to 
remedy, which, in fact, they have long moursed 
and sought to remedy, his ideal is not theirs, and 
his argumente fall powerless upon them. Nor 


The reasoning, however, in favour of the Es- 
tablisbment ia both reviews is based upon Mr. 
Arnold’s assertion of the superiority of “ his- 
toric churches.” The question is thus stated by 
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deprived of something which she has never yet been 
without, which all the aggregate of sects cannot give, 
which vast numbers, to say the least, of Englishmen 
high and low, regard as the most recious religious ad- 


vantage—an interested, gpen, public Chyxch. 
There is not 3 ene ve a phrase, in 


this gre and eet 


aph which does n 
8 criticism ; 
of our treatin 
however, just t e ale 
are made. We have at events a right, as 
Nonconformists, to exist and enjoy the utmost 
freedom we can desire for ourselves. Indeed 
it is confessed by both the critics that we 8 
had our uses. The Me tells . “ee 
England religion has 0 . 
taugously on two different ais antagoni-tic 
prigeiple-, and on both of them organised | 
naturally, strongly, and popularly, that these 
two the Church system and onconformist 
system have long bed , like two nations and two 
meiuer of people struggling in the womb of 

ianity,” and that “ the remarkable oe 


pelish society will have both of wa gl 
uenrely alle ed to the idea of 
ere wholly to sects among wi ic he E. 
urch shoutd take its p 1 — it adcite 
— 4 the "Tg themselves hive be : 1 of great 
services to ogress. ey have been 
acgordin 1 of advantage even 


to the C . for “ they warn it of peri 
: its abuses they indicate the reforms it 
, they show bow ite boundaries may safely 
be extended, they pioneer its advance, they 
teach in man a more excellent method 
of attaining its ends. After such an acknow- 
79 — of the raisos d’tire of Nonconformist 
Hrches and of the services they are rendering, 
＋ ve na'urally est themselves by 
2 0 they be relegated fo an inferior positio 
in the national economy? Why should the 
State, of which they form so important a part, 
of a minority only barely a minority of its mem- 
and for which they are confessedly doing 
uy valuable work, select one Church as the 
Church of the vat‘on? 
As, however, our desire for equality is 
—— had natural oe * * that 
any claims u it w pro- 
i that they de not peoseribe and extin- 
another form of religious organisation. 
this is just what we do not desire, and are 
attempfing to do, The most complete 
triumph which the Liberation Society could 
achieve — not interfere with the existence, 
nor necess/ ri ly with the influence, of the his- 
taric Church.” The Stat» could take away only 
hat the Stats g ves. If, then, the Episcopal 
Church has a right to le regarded as the Church 
Christ, and treat others as sects, that 
t would still rema‘n to it, unless, indeed, the 
viewer means to ass-rt that it is the law 
which makes it the Catholic Church. » By his- 
toric Churches the Zdiaburgh understands 
‘ Churches which have not —7 self · oonstituted 
Inder some 2 ‘l influence, or for some s 
urpose ” ( Tal Churches are they, we should be 
1 to be informed, which answer to this 
escription), “ but which descend directly from 
the original stock, a. 5 3 ord 
with I, to breach a 


Tf, th ie hit i 
Worle * Au ' A 


tablishment will de - ee: ay of certain 
“temporal advantag 8, the ‘ean’ of which, 
we fully believe, will u timately H Bs its 
greatest thay oak A more migera 
A than that which would * the 
Teen the “Ohurgh” and the 
” sects” 12 upon the action of the State, we 
cannot conceive, and we can only commend those 
who maintain it to the tender mercies of are 
Orby * and the (Catholic 


* e Bei bu the gr positing th 

we a i ibe e 

— Fg that the Church woul ould lowe any anything 
that belongs to 2 as a spiritual bod 


she ‘is wt of “ea a — 


ad na 
emmy Pretige 15 State 


ge cannot be the 
tthe # Church 


go it to-morrow ; 

ENTE 

on Rear on Son lovel of the « 
2 5 


J * 
‘st . ite thatie } 7 
5 1 
— Siw y 8 


— 8 „and even 
of Which so much is sald, often 
oi Sonal ee ata are the 

un her connection with the Sta 


8. . E 


the most suggestive articles in the 
* 


— 


— 
* 


other | church 


Quarterlies, we have pot now space to dwell 
upon. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THE only Parliamentary topic of an ecclesiastical 
neiare which hag comp ay, Jor seongglen in the 
House pf Commons during i? Dart weet has 
the Legionary Bil, which gave pise fq a mark. 
gbly interesting debate on ‘Fhuraday evening. It 
would have been K on such an oceasion, for 
the Nonconformist members of the House to have 
levelled some effeotive taunts at the position of the 
only Church in the land which is obliged to come 
to Parliament in order to have its services regulated 
and set. But the Nonconformist members were, 
for the most part, silent, and what was said by 
them was simply in the way of protest against such 
subjects coming before Parliament at all. Mr. 
Lewis’s amendment, which was remarkably well 
proposed, brought up the now fruitful topic of how 
much liberty could be allowed to the clergymen of 
the State Church? In all other Churches the 
ng | officiating minister chooses what portions of the 
Scriptures that he may deem best suitable for read- 
ing; but the House of Commons is clearly of 
opinion that the ecclesiastical officers of the State 
could not and should not be allowed such liberty. 
Mr. Lewis was therefore defeated by 195 to 154 


N votes. There were indications in this debate that, 


when the time arrives for it, the condition of the 
Church will be treated with considerable freedom. 
Mr. Buxton's speech is only one out of many of the 
same kind that wait for the proper occasion. Mean- 
time, we have allowed the Church to modify her 
services, but with the conviction that any modifi- 
cation that fis possible at the present time is the 
merest tinkering, and will last but for a few years. 


The Lords’ Committee have reported upon the 


University Tests question, and, singularly enough, 
the report contains ‘‘no recommendation.” It 


may be assumed that this indicates an extreme 


division of opinion both in the witnesses examined 


and in the Committee. Next week we hope to be | / 


able to give a general summary of the evidence that 
has been produced. Canon Liddon was one of the 
witnesses, and while advocating, for political 
reasons, a modification of the tests, expressed his 
opinion that there should still be some test, which 
would admit Roman Catholics and Dissenters as a 
whole, but exclude Unitarians, Deists, &. We 
hope our Unitarian friends will feel grateful for 
this ; if not, they may perhaps come to the con- 
clusion that they have made a rather profound 
mistake in not joining the Liberation ranks. For, 
to what party in England can they now look to 
assert and secure their rights but the Liberation 
party? If it should fail in this, it will be partly 
owing to the Unitarians themselves. As regards 
Canon Liddon, we have a rather distinct recollec- 
tion of the Canon’s- saying, some two years ago, 
that he would prefer disestablishment to the aboli- 
tion of the teats. We will try to find his nn. 
hefore our next issue. 


The Irish Episcopalian Convention has given the 
go-bye to Church reform, but the division upon the 
subject was of ‘the utmost significance. After a 
prolonged debate, an amendment declaring the 
present time inopportune foralterations, was rejected 
by a majority of both clergy and laity. But the 
motion for reform being put, it also was rejected. 
It was known that the bishops were opposed to any 
reform, and the clergy now showed that they were 
inclined to follow the bishop@. There was the 


—ů ¶——ñ—4ͤã 


where cemeteries were not within easy reach, he could 
not but think that in the few cases of ap t hard. 
ship when the clergyman declined to read the burial ser- 
vice, the difficulty might be overcome by burial in the 
churchyard after the had been performed else. 
where. He therefore them to offer the most 
strenuoys opposition to 


What other coupge than this could be expected ? 

Another archdeacon has algo been delivering a 
charge Archdencon Anson, of Manchester. Mr. 
Anson referred at considerable length tothe Parochial 
Gouncils Bill. At the conclusion of his observa- 
tions this gentlemen remarked that step by step 
Churchmen had been working their way towards 
as complete a system of government as could be 
conceived.” This certainly was a novel observation. 
The general opinion is that the present system of 
government in the Church is as bad as bad can be, 
and that, relatively, it is getting worse. What is 
the complete and perfect system which exists in the 
Archdeacon’s imagination? and how long does he 
think it will take the Church to obtain it ? 

The May anniversaries have been begun, as usual, 
by the Baptists. Yesterday the Rev. C. M. Birrell 
delivered an admirable address to the Union, on 
the importance of the influence of Christian 
character, and the necessity of exerting it at the 
present time. In the course of his observations Mr. 
Birrell referred to the advance of religious liberty, 
both on the Continent and in England. The ad- 
dres was of a high character, and impressively de- 
livered. Some of the well-known supporters of the 
Baptist denomination were present to hear: it. 
There, once more, were Mr. Hinton, Mr. Mureell, 
and Dr. Steane. Two other forms were 
those of Dr. Evans and Mr. Middleditch—whose loan 
to the denomination has been great. Mr. Trestrail 
was afterwards the recipient of a testimonial—well 
earned and well given. 

While writing of the Baptists, we may as well, 
once more, refer to the New York case, adverted 
to in these columns a fortnight ago. We quote the 
following summary of the opinions of the American 
Baptist press from an American Congregational 
journal :— 


we are as 


have had a re tance, at as good as Judas when 
eae — 2 2 Watchman 

and % We nev 22 have believ — a 
moment that 


urn an offer so 

hristian Era vt we su 
the disgrace which has fallen on the Ba 
United States.” Says the Standard We cannot but 
most earnestly wish the decision of the society had been 
exactly the reverse.” Says the National ” Baptist— 
„The conviction is growing that some public action 
should be had by the denomination at large to indicate 
an utter re udiation of this betrayal of our rinciples, 
and to fix — to thie’ 2 * where if belongs.” 


— & 
8 else 
verybody 


y com 
of the 7 — ein the interests of 
Bur Hatatliohed Che Church, pl 
However, the Old Ladies” have secured their 


land, and show no signs of giving it up. We are 
glad, however, to read these unanimous protests 


Jr 
ere ig no way to mays ie 
of the 


against their action. 


We have received a letter from a Scottish corre- 
spondent in reply to the recent article in the 
Spectator, for which we are sorry to say we cannot 
find room. The writer deals especially with the 
argument that the Church will cease to exist in the 
rural districts if disestablishment should take place. 
oi he permeate ine uires— 

Has disestablishme Scotland ex extinguished 
Church in thinl . + Pokstotst The is, that in 
thinly-peopled the disesta and 


necessary and a vast majority of the lay element to | The Ch 


go on with the motion, but not the necessary 
mn | Majority of the clerical element. Quite the contrary. 
S in the earliest stage of 
the new history of the Church stood up i 
to their old instincts. Everything should be as it 
had been, and the result most likely will be—one of 
these days at least—a clean sweep of the whole of 
their order. 
How long a time it takes for the ordinary clerical 
4 0 is 


DEN Tran oligh 
is year. Then the Canon referred to the Bur 
upon which he remarked that : Bei 


There was a bill now before Parliament which ap- 
to en * the religios 


NON CONFORMIST CONFEREN CE. 


On Thursday afternoon, a Conference was held 
in the Queen’s Hotel, Manchester, composed of 


|| members of the Noneonformist Committees of 
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Birmingham and Liverpool and of the Executive 
Committee of the Manchester Nonconformist 
Association. The Conference met at one o'clock, 
when the members were entertained at luncheon 
by Mr. Richard Johnson, who occupied the chair. 
The following are the names of those present :— 
From the Birmingham Committee: Revs. R. W. 
Dale, H. W. Crosskey, J. J. Brown, and J. Mars- 
den; and Messrs. J. S. Wright, J, Chamberlain, 
W. Middlemore, and F. Schnadhorst. From the 
Liverpool Committee: Messrs. W. Crosfield, J. J. 
Stitt, A. Armour, J. Roberts, T- Snape, and E. 
Mounsey. From the Manchester Committee: 
Revs. A. Thomson, A. M’Laren, S. A. Steinthal, 
W. James, J. A. Macfayden, and J. Corbett ; and 
Messrs. J. Leese, R. Johnson, J. Thompson, H. 
Lee, J. A. Beith, William Milne, J. Boyd, and E. 
Helm, jun. 

After a long discussion of political questions as 
bearing upon the principle of religious equality, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

1. That the political power of the Noncon- 
formists of the country should be organised, in 
order to secure the complete legislative recognition 
of the principle of religious equality. 

2. That a deputation from the three Committees 
wait, at an early date, upon Mr. Gladstone, to 
inform him of the position of Nonconformists 
respecting the application of public rates to 
denominational purposes. 

3. That a General Conference of Nonconformists 
be called at Manchester ; the time to be fixed and 
arrangements to be made by the Manchester 
Committee. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the 
procedings. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

In our last number we gave a telegraphic sum- 
mary of the meeting held at the Town-hall, Bir- 
mingham, and convened by the Central Noncon- 
formist Committee, in support of Mr. Miall’s dis- 
establishment motion. There was a large atten- 
dance, though, owing to the extremely wet weather, 
the hall was not crowded. Amongst the letters of 
apology was one from the Rev. G. B. Johnson, who 
said :— 

I believe in the wisdom of Mr. Miall’s resolution, and 
I believe in the spirit and sagacity of Mr. Miall himself. 
No man in the kingdom has made greater sacrifices 
than he in advocating religious equality and the entire 
freedom of the Church from State control. His life and 
pen have gone together, and he eminently deserves our 
hearty support. I have no sympathy with the idea that 
the Church will, if let alone, disestablish herself. I 
have been a minister for thirty years, and I cannot re- 
member a time when her internal dissensions and cor- 
ruptions were not a scandal in our land. The High- 
Church, the Broad-Church, and the Low-Church, and 
every section of them, al] can indulge in every kind of 
mutual recrimination and indignant protest; they can 
tell the public from pulpit, platform, and press that 
their respective dogmas and practices are utterly irre- 
concilable, and yet they affirm the same thirty-nine 


articles, and they use the same formularies of worship 


and services in baptism and burial. In those thirty 
years I have seen them all rebuked and restrained by the 
2 of the 8 a de I hens 15 their 

am tests nst those decisions — their hints at 
— no current literature has been more lively; 
and I have seen them still remain where they are. It 
is these things which make me utterly distrustful 
of the achievement of separation of Church and State, 
apart from the influence of the broad principles of 
loyalty to God and conscience, and of equal justice 
between man and man. 


The CHarRMAN (Mr. W. Middlemore, J. P., made 
a suitable opening address. 

The first resolution was moved by the Rev. 
Epwarp Wurrx, of London :— 


immense Value of an honest o 


honest and wise enough] to 


tagonists in this con- 
hurch and State, You 
advocates of Liberation are for ever dinning into 


our ears your complaints against the injustice of 


Establishments, against the wrong done to Noncon- 
formity by upholding them: why don’t you answer 
some of our reasons for maintaining 
them?” Well, Sir, though it has often been done 
before, that is what I endeavouring to do 
to-night ; and having the honour of appearing before 


> a 


you as a deputation from the London Committee, I 
shall devote the time allotted to me to an examina- 
tion of a few of the arguments most relied upon by 
the best th our — pe It is a sure 0 of 
progress that at so numerous a y of them 
are willing to discuss facts and — with us, 
especially when so large a body in the nation is still 
both unable or unwi to defend their position by 
an appeal to reason. ith many, indeed, who are 
opposed to our policy there is no hope of success by 
argument. Does anyone, for instance, imagine that 
if this Town-hall were crowded to-night with a 
vast assembly of all the leading parish beadles of 
the kingdom, each of them arrayed in scarlet 
apparel for glory and for beauty, with a cocked hat 
upon his head, and a staff like unto a weaver's 
beam ” in his hand, even should an archangel com- 
mend to their attention the best arguments with 
heaven’s own eloquence, any solid impression would 
be made upon that Jol ed . assemblage ? 
Here and there, in ws a thoughtful beadle might 
begin to s tthe wisdom of his ancestors ; but 
the main body would hold fast to the traditions of 
wate e with which his own importance as a 
parish officer was so inseparably connected. I fear 
the result would be little different with 
an assembly of churchwardens, or even with 
a more highly educated co ation of rectors 
and archdeacons. They, their friends, their con- 
nections, and relatives, everywhere would denounce 
our policy as revolutionary, and refuse to listen to 
our appeals. People who have not been reasoned 
into their opinions can seldom be reasoned out of 
them. Men fight to the last for that in which the 
have been b and in which they hope to die. It 
is not, however, by any of the classes now referred 
to that the future policy of England will be deter- 
ra This will yer Pie mo ge tang a ges 
eading statesmen an e 0 and as 
soon as such men as Mr, ( K r. Disraeli, 
and Mr. Hardy, are convinced that this c is 
inevitable, the now o * classes will follow 
them, and very likely will tell us five years 
afterwards that they were always privately of the 
same opinion. Now, Sir, the first ent in sup- 
port of the Establishment is that which we hear on 
all sides from the clergy themselves—that it is the 
duty of the State to concern itself with the spiritual 
interests of the nation—that since man is a unity, 
the State is a unity also, and therefore compelled 
to take account of the spiritual welfore of the 
people. To this I o first an abstract, and next 
a N reply. e abstract answer is this :—If 
it be the duty of the State to provide for the re- 
ligion of the citizen, it must be the duty 
of the citizen to conform himself with un- 
uestioning obedience to the guidance of the State. 
e rights and duties of the State must correspond 
to the duties of its subjects. Hence will follo this 
consequence—that the more religion this state 
possesses, the less will the individual citizen 
. The more the State determines what is 
ae in religion, the less is it the duty of the citizen 
to think and inguire for himself. But this strikes 
at the root of all real religion, which can exist only 
in an atmosphere of free individual inquiry and 
rsonal conviction. It is best therefore to abandon 
this establishment of religion by the State if we 
wish to see free and honest thought flourish in 
England. If we wish to be paralysed, enslaved, 
and priest-ridden, by all means let the State be 
exceedingly devout and perfectly theological. If we 
wish individual religion to flourish let Ghristianity 
go free. Next, reply by a practical . 
ment. I concede for the moment your N 
that the State ought to concern i in the 
spiritual interests of the nation. Well, what are 
they? They are these three: the theological, the 
moral, and the ecclesiastical ; and I affirm that, in 
each d ent, the State has failed to benefit me 
spiritually ; in my theology, in my morality, and in 
my ecclesiastical affairs has failed most shamefully 
and egregiously—so that the Establishment ought, 
as a convicted failure, to be swept away without 
delay. It has failed theologically. I declare, on 
the faith of an Englishman, that I can make neither 
head nor tail of the Government theology. The 
original Church of d was 8 by men 
who were Evangelicals and High Sacramentarians. 
But the Church at — contains no such great 
* Our High-Churchmen are Sacramentarians, 
t they are not E icals. Our Evangelicals 
are Evangelicals ind but they are not High 
Sacramentarians. And our Broad-Churchmen are 
neither. Yet the State has, through the decisions 


Multi ion is vexation, 
Lord Westbury’s lay it puzzles me 
Lord Hatherley’s drives me mad. 
of the Privy Council, given a legal ing to each 
Hae ies, so that it is now lawful for the 
0 


to hold and teach contradictory tenets under 
theshelterof one or the other of the 1 
The theology of the Church of Eng is the 
laughing-stock of Christendom, and utterly con- 
founds the intellect of the citizen who seeks for State 
idance in theological affairs. 

Hear, hear,” and cheers.) The State also fails 
in 2 me morality. The chief rule of 
mera, 4 e backbone 2 any moral teachi 
worthy of the name, is truth- speaking and integri 

in the use of I an institution fails — 


hing | cussion in all the market- 


assent of the governi 
and men 
brute to bellow, or, 


* jen 


* 


Europe and the scandal of the country. If similar 
principles were adopted in Birmingham in your 
commercial system, so that men might lawfully 
sign documents in non-natural senses, the whole 
fabric of your industry would instantly collapse. 
It is therefore essential to the moral welfare of 
England that this atrocious of equivocating 
p- should be forthwith ended; and it can 
be ended only by the disestablishment of the 
Church. Lastly, the State has failed in its preten- 
sion to consult any ecclesiastical interests. It has 
allowed to grow up by connivance a system of 
preferment, under which souls of man are bought 
and sold to the highest bidder like sheep or oxen. 
I am permitted by the State to choose my own 
baker, butcher, lawyer, and surgeon, and in all 
oe eee the dependence [of men on the 
good of their clients is considered to be no 
rejudice to their fidelity. But in religion the 
tate treats me as a lunatic, enslaves me to a 
patron, or sells me to a buyer. Why should not 
the people of England have a voice in the choice of 
the parochial rs? In every particular the 
concern of the State in any spiritual interests is a 
failure. We therefore demand that a failure 
the Establishment are Fe Well, wh gon 3 
argument in support e existing system, muc 
insisted on 4 many, is this. It is said, II 
you disestablish the Church of d, you 
will destroy it, for it will never hold er by 
cohesion afterwards, but will explode into atoms 
like a bombshell”; and that is regarded as an 
awful catastrophe under no circumstances to be 
considered or endured. But the motives which 
rsuade the clergy and members of the Church of 
En land to hold together now are either good or 
— they are either religious and worthy motives, 
or they are unworthy, secular, and indefensible. 
If they are worthy and religious, those motives 
would surely remain in force when disestablishment 
occurred. en who think so much of unity as to 
hold ther now, will surely hold er 
then, and in that case the Church of will 
not go to pieces when she stands alone. If, on th 
other hand, the motives of cohesion are unworthy, 
secular, and indefensible, if men are persuaded to 
pretend a religious unity only for reasons of State, 
or for reasons of worldly profit, then the sooner 
such a unity is exploded the better for the Church, 
the sooner such a bubble bursts the better for the 
religion of the nation. A third argument on 
which t stress is laid by Mr. Gladstone himself 
is this. It is said that an Establishment exerts a dire: t 
influence in favour of religion on that vast mass (f 
— who — reckoned in the inner circle 
of the devout, but who are, so to speak, prepared 
for a deeper influence by a natural religion. Any 
serious argument of Mr. Gladstone deserves a 
serious answer. But is it then to be believed that 
Christianity will lose its influences upon the outly- 
ing multitudes when it ceases to be establi ? 
Rather when it is no longer disguised under the 
pernicious a ce of an effete ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, effete in both its 2 and morality, 
it will exert a tenfold deeper i 


uence upon the 
body of the nation, and upon the non-church-goi 
portion of it. It is sai 


that when the Churc 

ceases to be established, far fewer ladies and gentle- 
men will go to church. Then let them stay at 
home! Let them make room for those new outlying 
multitudes of men and women who perhaps may be 
then attracted by a religion less mediwval, more 
real, and more free. aT the effect of presenting to 
these outlying multitudes whose nominal Chris- 
tianity you are so anxious to perpetuate, an edition 
of the Church in religion more primitive, perhaps 
more rational, and more olic, less loaded with 
middle-age technicalities and prelatic pretensions. 
You will find that the 3 will “og 5 — 
experiment, especially if you will cease i 

souls to simoniacal parsons in the market. I shall 
pass by, Mr. Chaioman, the next argument on 
which I had intended to he a word, namely, that 
an Establishment is the bulwark of — — 


Great Red Dragon, . y 
closing words. By the Great Red Dragon I do not 
intend that Apocalyptic monster, on which Dr. 
C ing has written so many commentaries little 

to the more judicious students of 
p y. But I refer to the Red Republic 
of modern times—to that scarlet-coloured beast 


— Ainley sometnh- — —ͤ — 

hand in Paris, is warring with i vigour 

4 ——ů— — J doen cs dog 
blicanism, I wish to with 

There are Republicans Republicans. Some are 

Red, some are of a delicate and unob ble Pink, 


and some are only Green. I refer only to the 
—to those who wish to amend the world by violence 
and uproar. Well, — we have — 
Dragon in No sooner is any 

sure of public justice proposed to the f 
sooner does such a measure threaten to 


_ 4 5 4 — 
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Shake the country with your thunders. Cry after | country parishes in the, kingdom. (Cheers.) But | even that question would be discussed at the 
this fashion, ‘ Yes, I, the Great Red am a he would ask them to examine a little what was time. erence had been meats (end he. betloned 
Miallite! And when I have swallowed up the | the character of the work. He t they would | this was the only argument that would — * bear 
Church, I will swallow up the law Lords, and the | notice in it that the which from the | any lengthened examination) to the deplorable con. 


Peers, and the Monarchy itself, leaving only a little 
rag of the robes of State ing out of the corners 
of my mouth, to show where all the rest have gone 
to!’” Thus roars the great Red Dragon even now. 
And Mr. Disraeli is not displeased at the sound of 
his voice, for he thinks that thereby the laborious 
and le classes of d will be frightened 
out of all further projects of reform, whether poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical. The Red Dragon is a very 


important ally of the To 2 In the next Tory 

Administration Mr. 2 sil te offer him the 

“ of Secretary of State for the Home t. 
t, * * 


in fact, the English e is not frightened 
his thunders. We sre ee with “the hebis 


does 

down to Notting 

den, where lies the scarlet dragon covered 

with a coverlet of lace, savagely 1 
horri 


however, Be Red Monster will not 193 2 
soothing sympathetic treatment, and w 0 
we then? Twenty-three years ago, in 1848, he 
came up to London, roaring most y with a 
thunder which shook St. Paul’s and all her 
ter churches, 7 he would sack the 
and kill the Lord Mayor, two of our most 
valued institutions in town. What happened? 
We called out a quarter of a million of specially 
respectable constables of all ranks, armed each of 
them with a club an inch and a quarter thick; they 
then stood in a ring round the and the Lord 
ry ng bade the Great Red Dragon look out 
for his skull, Without more ado, he turned tail, 
and went home swearing to his tea and muffins; 
and from that day to this, we have never heard of 
him again in the metropolis. This is the parable 
of the Great Red The upshot of it is that 
there is no reason to fear the consequences even if 
ou do disestablish the Church, d is in 
avour of order, and will not allow either the land- 
lords or the peers or the monarchy to be the 
victims of insolence. Nothing but bad character 
and bad conduct can destroy the monarchy, nothing 
but bad management and refusal to listen to public 
opinion can destroy wae peng. If they are wise 
and abandon indefensible institutions, their own 
ition may be rather assured and established by 
the change; for in England we accomplish by 
peaceful argument, by ual well-considered 
reform, that which is done badly, or not 
done at all by violence and revolution. Having 
therefore, Sir, no fears from the * Red Dragon, 
I commend this resolution, will all good will, to the 
people of Birmingham. (Loud cheers.) 


and use it n nh | 
d en 
things to | —(laughter)—that he did not think that 


ey 
— (Hear, — He wo . ze the 
into — its caverns, but at 
— together that night. " What were the 
t at night. were the 
reasons, he wo e 
the Established Church put forward as a plea for the 
the penctionl good which that Hetablishment war 
; whi t was 
ing at the present moment. The defenders of 
would point especially to its 
the great towns, and to 


willing to work to-day who ould. be le willing 
illing to who w ess willi 
to-morrow ? 3 4 
or 


1 * 2 att 1 


* 


and that was that it was rather 


They were not di 


work, the amount civilisation which had been 
diffused under this system, had one great drawback, 
iven than self- 
acquired. (Hear, hear.) He held that the value of 
all civilising work of that sort depended upon its 
coming from within rather than from without. 
(Applause.) To be of real and lasting value it must 
be sought for and laboured for by the people who 
obtained it. He could not help noticing that the 


spiritual teaching which went on in our English 


ishes was rationed out, and was not chosen by 
the le for themselves, but was chosen by others 
for them. (Hear, hear.) To use the words of the 
old Puritan, ‘‘ This moral teaching was apt to rest 
upon the arm of flesh.” That was to say, it came 
to those who received it recommended by soup- 
tickets, meat-tickets, and by blanket-tickets, by 
Christmas and by Easter gifts. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Though he would acknowledge as frankly as he could 
that those gifts were made in the spirit of charity and 
kindness, yet still, if they looked beneath the surface, if 
they criticised with severity, they would agree with 
him that there was a dependence and a degradation 
mixed up with the system. (Cheers.) He held 
that it should be an inexorable law that the two 
offices—the office of him who relieved the daily 
wants of another, and the office of him who was 
the moral or spiritual teacher—should be absolutely 
separate. Let all society, whatever might be its 
conditions or its creed, whether in town or in 
country, combine together to relieve material wonts ; 
whilst they left each part of society to choose for 
itself its own moral teacher. (Cheers.) But, per- 
haps, some one might say it could not well be 
otherwise, consid how helpless and how de- 
dent was the condition of the country districts. 

e admitted their condition was such as he had de- 
scribed, but he hoped that seg Boa the great towns 
were not going to leave go the hands of the country 
districts. He hoped that there were many things 
which they had in store for those districts. They 
were, he 2 going to try to lift them out of their 
resent condition, and to give them a real governing 
body elected by every householder in the counties. 
They were going to extend the Parliamentary votes 
to the householders of the counties, and to make 
men go into the market and become holders of land, 
and thus see if they could not find a ier and 
more independent condition for the agricultural 
labourer than that which existed at present. And 
lastly, he hoped that they were going to give Mr. 
Forster no rest whatsoever until he had perfected the 
system of national educagion in counties as well as 
in towns. (Loud cheers.) It was said that the 
1 Church was ragged 1 * 2 2 
other religious organisation, that the yoke of the 
Established Church pressed less heavily on its 
children ; that it required less conscientiousness on 
the part of its adherents ; but he would add to 
2 Mr. bia e said, that aoe to him 
there was now-a-days in every religious organisa- 
tion much of what they might call a Broad party 
growing up. If possible, that Broad party was not 
as as some of them could wish to see. Let 
them remember that the Established Church had 
by cruel injustice kept for itself the great educa- 


tional centres, and shut their gates upon the other | 


religious bodies of this country. Moreover, he 
thought with Mr. White that there was in that 
tolerance rather more appearance than reality, be- 
cause parties were balanced in the Church, and 
“sage nah ede had the power to eject the other. 
In ent now there were so many Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and heretics of various descri ane 
ar 

ment could be induced to countenance the efforts of 
any one party in the Established Church to eject 
another. They were all willing to do persecution 
for their own sakes, but they were not willing to do 
it for anybody else’s. When the Established 
Church became her own mistress, and was as broad 
and forbearing as she was to-day, he would be the 
first to do her honour for it ; but he could not re- 
cognise this forbearance or breadth when it came 
from necessity or interest. When it grew freely, 
when it was cherished and cultivated for its own 
sake, then he would do honour to it, (Cheers.) 

Mr. A. IuutiIncworts, M. P., in i 

resolution, said that Parliament, led by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and supported by the immense and * 
tened — opinion of this country, demanded for 
Ireland that every man should sustain his own re- 


* if he ed it as of any worth whatever. 
en came the t subject of education; and here 
he confessed with shame that they fell far short of 


what the country had a right to e at their 
altogether owing to the fact that they had in this 

an Established Church. was no 
ae illustration of the injustice of a national 
Establishment to be found than by the way the 
Education Bill was framed and supported in both 
Houses of Parliament. 1 One clause of 
the resolution contai a complete indictment 
against the Established Church, but he wished to 


- | hands ; and he believed they suffered that 


. | leave out all references that had been made to 
** grievous injustice to the adherents of all Noncon- 


formist communions, ” because he agreed in the main 
with Mr. Morley that Dissenters’ and Nonconfor- 
mist grievances were comi 


er on different grounds. 
minorities or 1 
as was the case with reference to Ireland, although 


the | It was to be a nati 


dition in which the country districts would be left 
in case the English Church was disestablished. 
But let them see what the Episcopalians were doing 
in Ireland. They were regenerating the Church, 
and providing for the most wretched district in the 
country. When the Irish Church was established, it 
was not an aggressive nor an evangelising Church, but 
simply protested againt Romanism. It was a sort 
of immoveable pillar in the country, but now it had 
now become an aggressive Ch and there was 

already a talk about the union of the different 

branches of the Protestant body, a thing, he sup- 


which had never been heard of before. 
ey had had in their ears what a munificent 
Dublin brewer did in restoring St. Patrick's 


Cathedral. He —— it was a misapplication of 
wealth and power under the ciroumstances, They 
had also lately another gentleman offering to re- 
store a cathedral church, and to provide a chapter 
house at an expense of 100,000/, This showed that 
the Irish Episcopalians were exerting themselves 
to the benefit of the people by whom they were 
surrounded. He believed that the agricultural dis- 
tricts in this country would be similarl N 
He asked them to look at the case of Wales. There 
was no argument adduced in favour of the dises- 
tablisment of the Irish Church which did not apply 
to Wales. He did not refer to the distribution of 
places of worship, but it was a fact that, — 
their number, the Welsh required no additi 
places of worship at the present moment, through- 
out the whole Principality. Take, again, the case of 
Scotland. In theory, as well as in practice, one-thid 
of the people were thoroughly anti-State Church, 
and another third was rapidly adopting the sys- 
tem ; so that in Scotland two-thirds were sus- 
taining the whole religious demands of the nation, 
without any assistance from the State. Surely 
it could not be held that forthe maintenance of a 
Church in Scotland, it was N to support one 
branch, 3 only of one-third of the population, 
at the expense of the remaining two-thirds. But let 
them take the case of our own country. In the discus- 
sion which took place a short time ago in Parliament 
reference was made to the Parochial Councils Bill, 
brought in by Lord Sandon, and Mr. Gladstone himself 
observed that in all large districts there were man 
district churches which were in no sense 
churches, but in their maintenance those churches 
were purely voluntary. Churchmen said that they 
essed nine-tenths of the wealth of the country. 
f that were so they should be paying nine-ten 
of the taxation. (Loud laughter.) He would not 
stop to inquire whether they did or not. There 
were some (Mr. Goschen among the number) who 
held the contrary. But on the question of disen- 
dowment, if this were the case, it was clear that 
Churchmen would get nine-tenths of the relief, and 
the lion’s share would come back into their own 
pockets. He did not want to discuss the question 
as Nonconformists, but as ishmen now in pos- 
session of political power, feeli the re- 
oe that rested upon them. ever was 
ere any period when the minds of the people were 
more open to conviction ; and the great mass of the 
pele were instinctively with this movement. They 
elt that the Established Church was a violation of 
every principle of justice. They could see in it no 
fair play. ey saw in it no help to religion, but 
they could see in it a degradation of Christianity, an 
alliance with the secular power instead of a higher 
power ; and, if he understood the working classes 
of the country, they would be won over by the 
manifestations of self-denial, rather than by selfish- 
“seal wee as The members for most of their 
W d be found voting on this question 
en bloc, and it only required that they ah secure 
the popular in counties protected by the 
ballot, in order to realise within the next few years 
that which the resolution succinctly and clearly put 
forward. (Applause.) 

The Rev. H. W. Crosskry (who moved the reso- 
lution in favour of Mr. Miall’s motion given in our 
last number) said he thought the tone of that 
oe very plainly indicated to the town, and he 
trusted also to the country, what would be meant 
in Birmingham by the agitation upon this . 

question — not a bl. 

between Dissent and Church for any ial privi- 
but the abnegation by both t and 

urch of any claim whatever to exclusive privilege 

in matters that ined to the soul of man and 
his Maker. cheers. ) meant that the. 

„ was to be thorough. ey did not 

of disestablishment without disendowment—(Hear, 
the application of national 
s—(loud cheers) that in 

is been the peculiar wealth 
n that which was for the 
common . (Hear, hear.) He was sanguine 
toned By the right eren of funds BOT 

e right ication | 

* Mad urposes. (Loud se. ) 
meant that this was to be part, in fact, 
feature of the Liberal 
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the bread from taxation was a vast advance ; 

whilst to cut the Irish Church adrift 22 
the mightiest t remained 

in this son ove continue to labour 
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out — on ee one ＋ or 

other (Hear, hear) and no o 
ment in the land, no in a school, or an 
which con the intellect and culture of man 
should be touched by the shadow of sectarianism. 
(Loud cheers.) How was it that they now raised 
the controversy with renewed energy? He said it 


ty on the 
or employ- 


was because they were met at every step by the | gra 


fact that exclusive claims in religion could only last 
as long as they tried to increase their exclusiveness. 
(Hear, hear.) One would have thought that in this 
town there were lessons enough upon this 
great controversy. One would have thought that 
wisdom had been learnt by along contested struggle 
inst arate. This same party which drove men 
into exile in former years on the Church question 
tried to support their public schools by public 
money, and to use the education rate as another 
ishment. (Loud cheers.) They were told by 
Mr. Burges that they were 1 a matter of 
2 — laughter.) A quotation was made 
from Mr. Mann to the effect that tithes appeared to 
have had their origin in voluntary payments, but the 
. had been that voluntary payments per- 
petuated themselves in a tax; and they only wished 
to return to the voluntaryism in which they said 
it was originated. (Cheers.) 
that it was purely a rent 2 and that 
although they had the power the Church party 
denied the right which they had to sanc- 
tion any dealing with the money. Let this 
be understood. ge | penny which had been 
iven to the Church had been given on the condition 
Fast this Church was under the State. (Hear, hear.) 
It held every endowment in its subjection to the 
State, and it was impossible now to come and claim 
the freedom of Voluntaryism to keep estates which 
the State had a perfect right to resume. (Hear, 
hear.) Then they were tol in by a bishop who 
had entered on the field of defence that there was 
no other institution which could be as useful to the 
e of 1 * as the English Church. (Loud 
— hter.) He admitted that the Church had been 
useful to I d, and held that such usefulness 
would absolutely survive the destruction of its con- 
nection with the State—(Hear, hear)—but he said 
that it had not been useful, but had been an obstacle 
to human in those matters which the 
asked it to surrender. The usefulness of the Chure 
politically had been to lengthen the struggle for 
every reform in this country—(loud cheers)—to 
stop the action of natural law in relation to marriage 
—/(‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers)—and to interfere with 
ecclesiastical restrictions upon the freedom of the 
le. (Cheers.) Politically, the influence of the 
urch was so great that even Mr. Gladstone dare 
not introduce ect freedom to the Universities ; 
and the bill which was sent back tothe House 
of Lords was lamentably deficient, as it 
some of the chief fellowships for the votaries of the 
favourite faith. Such been the usefulness of 
the Church politically ; but its usefulness morally 
and spiritually—that — by which it had touched 
human hearts with holy fervour and noble self- 
sacrifice—would never fall because it had not the 
er of the State at its back. The Church that 
to the power of God might abandon the arm 
of man. (Great cheering.) 

Mr. R. W. DALz, who was received with cheers, 
seconded the resolution. He said he wished to 
speak as a Nonconformist to Nonconformists. There 
were few of them who doubted the expediency of 
the motion. He did not believe in t secessions 
which would break up the Establishment. The 
experience of Scotland was against that view. His 
own conviction was that if a e party of the Eng- 
lish clergy left the Church, within a very few years 
their places would be filled up, and the power of 
the Establishment would be untouched. Cheers.) 
He believed disestablishment would never be 
effected except by the vigorous and perseveri 
efforts of those who had learnt the strength an 
blessedness which came from ecclesiastical freedom. 
ing to those Nonconformists who 
were di to let matters take their course, and 
to wait for Providence, let him say he could not see 
how they could relieve themselves, as Nonconfor- 
mists, from the obligation to attempt disestablish- 
ment. The motion of Mr. Miall was the only con- 
sistent and logical inference from their traditions, 
their acts, their history. They were in this 
position. The Government was in the hands of the 
country. He and they were really responsible for 
their national legislation and polity. a minister 


they did not try to prevent it. Ifa minister pro- 
posed a 

ere 
they be parti oppression if they did 
not do their utmost, by agitation and petition, to 
prevent it ing ; and it was equally true that 
pone sd 4 their statute-book remained there 
ei y their expressed or implied consent. 
There was not an Act of Parliament ever 


in the a ve would remain 11 
upon ita ( .) 
repeal an 8 It 
time d * h 
a very | an led 
Br Wilkinoon and the ene e of St. Martin 
urch were to worship next Sunday, and it 


scribed the terms in which the Hon. and Rev 
G ke and his 


ong if the 


Rap - ner tion 1 — 
coors 


Lord's Prayer in the service, when they d 


It was also said | dissented 


stand up and when they should sit down, and when 


the tion should say Amen. (Laughter. 
7820 This Act defined the articles of faith, which ned 


. ree 15,000 
lish clergymen, and it i e thanks- 
their children, and 
at the mouth of the 
ie. 4. 
statute book the 0 0 —he and they— 
were an for all the obligations which it 
imposed upon the cl and the tions of 
the Church of Englan 


that platf a mal 
rians u t orm, and they were e 
for the recitation of the Ashamasion in the 


churches next Sunday. He saw Baptists on the 
platferm, and they were responsible for the state- 
ment at the baptism of infants that God had re- 
1 them by His Holy Spirit. He saw 


ethodists on that ae cage and he said that it was 
8 by thei ority and their influence that 
he clergy of the Church were bound to profess 


their assent to Calvinistic articlese—(Laughter.) It 
lay on his conscience to relieve himself from his com- 
plicity with that act. He did not believe in some of 
the artioles of the an, pe Church—he did notapprove 
of its N could not honestly use its offices—he 

m it partly because he differed from it 


in these things, and was he required to be a party 


to impose upon others what he himself had felt it | pl 


necessary to reject or abandon ? man whose 
religious opinions had led him to desert the English 
oe thay we bees to relieve himself ae yh 3 respon- 
sibility o ing to impose those articles upon 
the cle — the co ations. But, it might 
be ak why not 4 Church ? Where, he 
asked, were they to begin?—where would they 
end? How could they touch one part without 
being guilty of injustice? Whatever change they 
suggested they would at once inflict injustice upon 
some party in the Church. (Cheers.) There were 
some people, in, who did not understand that 
the property of the Church had been created for 
it by the nation. There were some who still be- 
lieved that the tithe and glebe lands were given to 
the Church by their piotis ancestors who lived 
seven or eight hundred years ago. He believed the 
tithes belonged to the people of England. (Cheers. ) 
He would give them a reason for his belief. There 
were from twenty-four to thirty millions of acres of 
land cultivated in the country. Eight millions of 
this had been brought under cultivation by bei 
reclaimed from waste during the last hun 
years, and, when reclaimed, the Enclosure Acts 
made them liable to tithes. When they reclaimed 
them from the waste, Parliament declared that a 
tithe should be devoted to the Church. In the reign 
of Edward VI. a General Enclosure Act was passed, 
and at that time the were only six millions of 
acres of land under cultivation, so that four-fifths 
of all the land which was being cultivated had 
been subject to tithes under the Enclosure 
Act. They had as much right to determine 
that although that property had been devoted 
to the * it should Ray Assy Serene to 
great secular purposes, in which the whole nation 
was ., ; they had as much right as he 
had to say that the money he had given to some 
missionary society he would now give to an hospital. 
(Cheers.) Let him express a hope that every Non- 
conformist, in that and out of it, would, within 
the circle of his own personal influence, endeavour 
to give to this motion his hearty and enthusiastic 
support. They in Birmi had been again and 
appealed to to take their place in the front of 
this great movement. They did not claim this 
position for themselves, but if the Nonconformists 
wanted to know at what conclusion they had 
arrived, he 3 he might on be of a 
large number. ey intended to use all the re- 
sources of their political influenoe in order to secure 
as speedy a triumph as possible for religious equality. 
The Nonconformists of England had fought side by 
side with Liberal statesmen too long not to be 
proud of their traditions, and to rejoice in their 
great and illustrious triumphs. They allied them- 
selves with the Liberal party because they beljeved 
that itself was allied with the cause of 
justice. (Cheers.) They were resolved upon this 
—notwithstanding all the loyalty, affection, and 
admiration with which they regarded the Ns 
illustrious leader of that great party, they intended, 
at all costs, God helping them—though the party 
itself be broken up—to stand by the side of the 
principles God had given them, and secure for their 
children the blessing of that religious equality 
which they themselves had never enjoyed. (Loud 
applause. ) ? 
The Rev. J. Bonn said the appeal of Mr. Dale 
had placed him under circumstances in which he 
sh be guilty of wickedness if he did not express 
his convictions on this matter. For a ry bony the 
denomination to which he belonged been 
neutral, at any rate, on this question. He was not 
Tonight f My ty ee 1 thirty — * 
0 » ox time for i = * 
Wesleyan minister had an ity of 
on this point. (Cheers.) his 
the denomination with which he was 


h 
could say that the most vi ond devnat. ond 
capecially the younger ion of that community 
were 8. 


and was desirous of promoting its success to the 
utmost of his He was most anxious to see 
the Church o rélieved from the shackles 


| England 
N 


High Church the 
gelicals the High Church, 
with neither—he could not reg ni a 

which taught what was declared to one 
lace and error in another. In supporting a 
urch the State 3 of monstrous immo - 
rality. He believed the State had a right to resume 
the property of that Church. The Church of Christ 


would never be efficient while it was endowed by 


established in the hearts and consciences of men; 
her duty, and be a bless- 
ing to 5 those who came under her influence. 
(Cheers. : 
Mr. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, in moving the appoint- 
ment of d to the Conference of — — 
Society, said he was of opinion that as Nonconform- 
ists they had great grievances still to complain of. 


tion which had ie te 8 uence of the ar- 
roganoe assumption by w were accom- 
ed, e which 


3 
true e er 0 on 
been broken, but the principle of clerical supremacy 
still remained. The property of the Church was 
sup to amount to no less than ten millions 
a year, which was now retained for the su 
port of the Establishment, the supremacy of a caste 
which had almost invariably thrown its voice and 
great influence into the scale against the public 
weal. (Hear, hear.) The State Church was now, 
as it always had been, the faithful ally of the land- 
owners in their mistaken policy of 
ae aie gh ree act had been the great measure of 
— 91 A ‘hed spelled o a tool for sec- 
| a a 3 
— r. in 
private claims, and maintaining ite 
interests. There was no sym 
Church and the — ; and they 
on 


stead of relyi Hee 9 | 7 * 
members, the e money 
sectarian 4 8 uses. (A ) 


oe oa „ J. Brown wd 

w was carried unanimously meeting 
concluded with a vote of thanks to the deputa- 
tion and the chairman. : 


MEETING AT SHOREDITCH, 
A crowded meeting of the inhabitants of Shore- 


ditch was held on Wednesday night, in the Town- 
hall, Shoreditch, for the hearing the 
arguments in favour of Mr. ’s motion for the 


Disestablishment of the Church of England, Wales, 
a Mr. WILLIAM GREEN, a ** 
e Metropolitan School Board, ocoupied 0 
and said that he believed 
religious equality in 


7 
i: 
ai 

HE 


the 
should be free from the State, and he 
that the day was not far 
of the Church would feel that they 


E 


f 
i 
tL 


without a support tainted with in The 
Rev. T. Vincent Tymms, Baptist, moved the 
first resolution in favour of disestablishment, re- 
ferred to some of the old arguments in favour of 
the union of Church and State, and to the opposi- 


tion of the Establishment to 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS seconded 


ö 
i 


in a h in which he. argued that the State 
Churck was an injury to the Oharch as well ar 
to the State. The resolution was supported by 


1 
f 
i 
3 
i 


1 


The Rev. F. W. Bourns, in 
resolution in favour of Mr. Miall’s ; 
he believed that the time had come when 


E 


ight be done. The state of public opinion war- 
—＋ into Parliament. The mea- 
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a few remarks with reference to the object of the 
Society, expressing at the same time his entire 
sympathy with it. Mr. C. T. Kingsley moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘That the Rev. Charles 
McCarth of the Free Church of England, 


UIC 
y, minister 
Cheltenham, together with in J. Milbourne, 


Fairford, be appointed by this . to represent 
the town of Fairford at the Triennial Conference of 
the Liberation Society, to be held in London on the 
2nd and 3rd of May next, and that Mr. McCarthy 
be uested as soon after the Conference as 
ible to lecture on the subject in this neighbour- 
ä This resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Garlick, and carried unanimously. It was then 
moved by in Milbourne, seconded by the Rev. 
A. James ( tional), and also carried unani- 
mously—‘‘ That this meeting, believing that nothing 
short of disestablishment will meet the requirements 
of the times, pledges itself in every way possible to 
roy ay the Liberation Society in its laudable efforts 
to free the Church of England from the trammels of 
State control.” 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOTION. 


At the meeting of the General Committee of the 
Leicestershire and Rutland Congregational Union, 
held at Bond-street Chapel, Leicester, on Monday 
week, the following resolution was carried :— _ 

ts twenty-four churches 
Counties of Leicester and 


members of the House. 

At a meeting of the South Leicestershire Union 
of Baptist Churches held at Oldham, on Thursday, 
a resolution was adopted to the effect that the 


Union, feeling injustice is done to Nonconformists 
the position assumed and maintained by the 
piscopal Church, established by law, urges upon 


the House of Commons the iency of 
speedy measures for the di lishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of d. 

At the annual meetings of the Monmouthshire 

ish Baptist Association, held on the llth and 

1 the following resolution was adopted :— 
That this Conference, being convinced that the 
union of Church and State is unscriptural and in- 
jurious, and that the existence of the Established 
Church in Wales is open to ial objections, re- 
joices in the announcement by E. Miall, Esq., M. P., 
of a motion in the House of Commons for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the State 
Church in England and Wales ; and that the secre- 
tary forward a copy of this resolution to Sir J. W. 
Ramsden, Bart., M.P., urgently soliciting him to 
support the motion.” 

Thursday evening the annual public meeting 
in connection with the Leeds Association of Con- 
gregational Churches, was held in the schoolroom 
attached to Salem Chapel. The chair was taken 
by Mr. E. Butter. There was a large attendance, 
and many ministers were present. In the course 
of his opening speech, the chairman said they had 
had the autonomy of churches to preserve, inde- 
pendent churches, and they had also to stand 
up for the truth that all consciences are free 
before God liberty of conscience before God; and 
— believed not only that this truth was given 
to their sect to preserve, but also that the times 
called them now to the front, and when they 
were — to a front, he 32 they were a 
afraid . 9 ey were going to the 
front with their — They 1 that their 
regiment now had to lead, that the rights of con- 
science were now going to be consid in all parts 
of the Church of Christ, and they were not at all 
afraid of the work that was obviously given them to 
do. In the name of conscience they were not afraid 
to assail national establishments of religion. (Ap- 
plause.) They would bear their part manfully, he 
K ing years, in to 

this matter, and they should not be afraid, when 
the time came to support their leader, Mr. 
Miall, in what he was going to do. (Applause.) 
The process against Charles the First was taken in 
the name of the king, and so they would commence 
their assaults upon the Established Church in the 


name of 
| ing of the tional 


At the annual 


following 

Hebditch, and seconded by 
son, and carried unanimously 
hails with great satisfaction the pros of a dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons of the expediency 
of extending to England and Scotland the policy of 
disestablishment and disendowment Intel in- 
gurated in Ireland, and it offers to Edward Miall, 

„ M. P., its hearty congratulations and thanks 
for his courageous well-timed determination to 
call the attention of the British Legislature to this 
great question.” 


_ 


LIBERATION SOCIETY’S TRIENNIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


FURTHER LIST OF DELEGATES. 

Notices of the appointment of the following dele- 

gates to the Conference have been received since our 

last issue, and up to yesterday morning: 
I. Pusiic Bopms. 


G. Anderson. Mr. Ewing, the Rev. R. Hurley, the 
Rev. J. N. Robjohns. | 
Bible Christian Committee—Mr. Wm. Luke, the 
Rev. F. W. Bourne, Mr. J. B. Vanstone. 
Midland Baptist Association—The Rev. J. J. 
Brown, A. J. Allbutt, Esq., Wm. Greenway, Esq. 
Hampshire Congregational Union— The Rev. 
Joseph Fletcher. 
Southern Baptist Association—The Rev. George 
Williams. 
Suffolk Congregational Union—Manning Prentice, 
„ John Cook, Esq. 
uth Devon Congregational Union—The Rev 
W. Currie, the Rev. J. . Davies, M.A. 
we Association at Salisbury—The Rev. F. 


II. Lonpon AND CounTRY. 
Accrington—The Rev. Charles Williams, Thomas 
Haworth, Esq., the Rev. W. H. Wylie. 
Allerton—Mr. C. Robertshaw. 

Bradford, Yorks (Hallfield Chapel)—The Rev. 
James Mursell, G. Osborn, Esq. 

Bradford (Committee)—Mr. Alderman West, Mr. 
Councillor E. Holden, Mr. Councillor Priestley, 
Robert Kell, „ Isaac Holden, Esq., W. White- 


head, Esq., S. Watmuff, Esq., Arthur Briggs, 5 
C. Turner, Esq., Mr. James 1 1. 0. 
Best, Mr. Richard Taylor, Mr. Elias Thomas. 
Bradford (Westgate Church) — B. Smith, Esq., 
John Marshall, Esq., Mr. Thomas Anderson, Mr. 
John Akam. 
Bradford (Manningham Liberal Association) — H. 
R. Halstead, Esq., Thos. Greenwood, * 
a * ton — The Rev. L. Llewellyn, W. Woolsten- 
olme, ö 
Buckden— Mr. W. Mann. 
Blisworth— The Rev. G. Jarman, Mr. Joseph 
Westgate. 
Brompton— The Rev. J. Upton Davis. 
Burnley— Mr. Alderman Kay, Mr. 
Berry. 
Be 


r—J. C. Cox, “eS 

Bridgewater—Mr. J. W. Sully. 

0 (Charles Henry Church) Mr. David 
ing. 

1 (Summer- lane Church) — Mr. S. Jen- 
ins. 

Boxmoor and Hemel Hempstead—The Rev. H. C. 

Leonard, M. A., the Rev. J. Foston. 

Cambridge — The Rev. W. Robinson, the Rev. J. 

Ward, Neville Goodman, Esq., W. E. Lilley, Esq., 

W. Bond, Esq., Mr. W. G. Chater, Mr. M. J. Whibley, 

Mr. A. Macintosh. 

Colchester The Rev. T. W. Davids, Mr. Thomas 

Barrett, Mr. J. B. Harvey, Mr. H. Thompson, Mr. 

James Wicks, jun., Mr. J. Hurnard. 
Coventry—The Rev. E. C. Pike, B.A., Thomas 

Hill, Esq., Mr. John Atkins. 
Christchurch—The Rev. Joseph Fletcher, F. 

2 Esq., R. D. Sharp, Esq., Charles Aldridge, 


„e ee Rev. W. K. Rowe. 
Clifton — The Rev. J. H. Hinton, M. A. 
Chinnor— The Rev. B. Bond. 
Cirencester—The Rev. J. J. Brown. 
Cuckfield—The Rev. J. Stuchbery, B. A., G. 
Knott, Esq., LL. B., F. R. A. S., Daniel Pratt, Esq. 
Chesham— The Rev. J. Cave, Dr. Harding. 
Cleckheaton— Mr. John Ellis, Mr. B. H. Gold- 


Councillor 


Rickett. 
Chart Sutton Mr. Robert Childrens. 
Deptford— The Rev. J. 8. Anderson, J. O. Ken- 
nard, Esq., W. Brain, Esq., J. McRitchue, Esq. 
Devonport—The Rev. Dr. Stock. 
Daventry—The Rev. Thos, Adams, E.A. Briggs, 
Esq., Mr. Charles Rodhouse. 
Dewsbury—S. Crawshaw, Esq., Robert Green- 
wood, Esq., J. E. Lee, : 
Downton—Wr. M. W. Taunton. 
4 Dereham— The Rev. W. Freeman, Mr. R. 
tes 


Fairford— Captain T. Milbourne, the Rev. C. 
McCarthy. 3 
Farnworth—Thos. Barnes, . 
Great Shelford—The Rev. B. 
M. C. Uffen. 
Great Staughton—Mr. Lofts. 
Greenwich—J. T. Olney, Esq., W. C. Harvey, 
* 0 = 1 “ial 
uildford—A. Goodman, „ G. Taylor, 8 
Mr. E. W. Martin. va my ee 
odalming—The Mayor, T. Simpson, ag 
Sisley, — jad * 
G w—The Rev. W. Monson, B. A., G. Pear- 


3 Evans, the Rev. 


son, „ A. Sinclair, Esq. 
Gospel Oak Church—The Rev. R. H. Smith, F. 
Y. Edwards, Esq. 


Horton, Bradford—The Rev. J. P. Robertson. 

Huntingdon—B. Brown Esq., M. Foster, Esq., 
Mr. W. S. Baker, Mr. T. Clark. Mr. T. M. Hunter, 
Mr. T. B. Ridgley, Mr. Gates, Mr. John Cooper, 
Mr. James Dean, Mr. W. Peacock, Mr. W. Todd. 


Highgate— The Rev. J. H. Barnard. 

Hendon— The Rev. T. Fison, B. A, Morell Theo- 
bald, „ John Smart, , 

Haverhill—D. Gurteen, „D. Gurteen, Esq., 


un. 
Hanley—The Mayor. 
Holloway, Upper—The Rev. S. H. Booth, Mr. 
M. Chadwick 


G. Thomas, Mr. A. A 
Horncastle—The Rev. B. Nicholson, Mr. Thomas 
ng (Fuller ne Rev. J. B. 


D. 
00 Osborn, Mr. F. Wallis. 
J. Marchant, James 


Ketter; 
— Mr. 


Leicester and Rutland Congregational Union —Mr. 


n—The Rev. 
Nicholls, on. 


ee , 
Clapton—The Rev. T. V. Tymms, Mr. W. R. 


— 


Kipping (Bradford) J. Craven, A 

1 Mank! and Surbiton— The Rev. G. Blinkhorn, 
Mars f 

Al additional) Mr. W. Collier. 
Leicester (Gallowtree Gate Chapel additional) 
Mr. T. H. Downing, Mr. G. Royce. 

Leicester (Bond-street Church)—The Rev. R. 
Harley, F. R. S., F. R. A. S., Mr. W. H. Bates, Mr. 
S. Grundy, Mr. H. Lankester, Mr. G. Anderson. 
Leeds (Committee) Mr. Alderman Carter, M. P., 
Edward Butler, Esq., the Rev. J. Compton, the 
Rev. T. J. Gale, the Rev. A. H. Byles, the Rev. 
Dr. S. G. Green, Mr. John Andrew, the Rev. G. B. 
Thomas. ! 

Leeds (South Parade Church)—The Rev. W. 
Best, B.A., Mr. W. Illingworth. 

„ N Cearne, Esq., W. M. Lawrence, 
Esq., W. Crosfield, jun., . E. Mounsey, Esq., 
R. C. Carter, Esq., Thomas Parley, „the Rev. 
W. Sanderson, the Rev. A. S. Parry, G. Golding, 


Janbynmair—J. Griffith, Esq. 

Llanfyllin—Mr. C. R. Jones. 

Maisey Hampton—C, T. Kingsley, Esq., the 
Rev. G. Charlesworth. 

Market Harboro’—the Rev. Wm. Clarkson, Mr. 
Joseph Nunneley, Mr. Wm. Buswell. 
acclesfield—Mr. Councillor Dawson, Mr. John 
Small, Mr. J. W. White, Mr. J. O. Nicholson. 

Maidstone—The Rev. G. B. Maclellan, Robert 
Barling, Esq. 
aw urne—Mr. J. Hunt, Mr. W. Cook, Mr. 

Metropolitan Tabernacle—The Rev. J. A. Spur- 

eon, Mr. John Rains, Mr. W. Payne, Mr. C. 
Biackshaw, Mr. J. Green, Mr. B. W. Carr, Mr. T. 
H. Olney, Mr. T. Greenwood, Mr. J. L. Keys, Mr. 
J. T. Dunn. : 

Manchester (Committee)—B. Whitworth, 5 
Henry Lee, Esg.; the Rev. Dr. McKerrow, R. 
Johnson, wa hy the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M. A.; 
Thor. Roberts, Esq. ; the Rev. T. C. Finlayson, J. 
B. McKerrow, Esq. ; E Lewis, ; 

Manchester Young Men's Committee Mr. J. S. 
Davies. 

Nayland—W. Stannard, Esq. 

Norwich—The Rev. G. Gould, the Rev. T. A. 
Wheeler, the Rev. J. Scott, Mr. C, Frazer, Mr. W. 
W. Dakin, Mr. J. D. Smith, E. Tillyard, Esq. ; R. 


See Na tear hig Be 
ewcastle-on- Tyne Henry 8, Esq. ; Thomas 
bag Esq. ; E. 8. * 5 

orthampton— The Mayor, the Rev. Thomas 
Arnold, Mr. He Marshall, Mr. J. Robinson, 
8 James Ellard, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Barton, Mr. 
Evans. 


Over— The Rev. 8. Shaw, the Rev. M. W. 
Flanders. 

Orsett—Mr. Turner, Mr. A. Woollings. 

Plaistow—Mr. Griffiths, the Rev. D. Alexander. 

4 and Devonport— Mr. P. Adams, Mr. 
T. B. Tyeth, Mr. T. Nicholson, Mr. R. C. Serpell, 
the Rev. E. B. Hickman, the Rev. J. Stock, the 
Rev. W. Currie. 

Ramsgate—The Rev. J. R. Hargreaves. 

Reading The Rev. John Wood, the Rev. C. M. 
Longhurst, R. Worsley, .; A. R. Eisdell, Esq. ; 
J. O. Cooper, 1 Mr. John Kidgell. 

Shaftesbury—The Rev. G. J. Woodward. 

Stukeley—Mr. D. Woodford. 

Shoreditch—The Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A., Mr. 
F. J. Hartley, the Rev. F. W. Bourne, Mr. J. 
Turner. 

Stoke Newington—The Rev. W. H. Drewett, 
the Rev. Robert Simpson, Mr. James Townley. 

St. Mary Cray—The Rev. R. E. Forsaith, Mr. 
Stranger, Mr. Hosmer. 

Stamford-street (Unitarian Church)—Samuel 
—_ „ 8. S. Tayler, Esq. 

ord—W. Warburton, Esq. 
Swansea—The Rev. T. Levi, Mr. Alderman 


Stirling—Mr. Thomas Muir. : 

Salendine Nook—Mr. J. Calverley, Mr. Rebert 
McShaw, Mr. Alfred Dixon, Mr. Henry Tedale, Mr. 
B. Hathersley. 

Torquay—The Rev. W. Horder. 

Tottenham—The Rev. T. T. Gough, Mr. W. Car- 
penter, jun. 

Thame— The Rev. T. G. M. Inglis, Mr. S. J. 
Johnson, Mr. J. Marsh. 
. Teddington—The Rev. J. Sugden, Mr. R. 

ozer. 

Uckfield—The Rev. Jenkin Jones. 

Woodham Feiris—Mr. Henry Pertwee, Mr. 

Witham—Mr. R. W. Dixon, Mr. Alfred Sayer, 
Mr. Thomas Smith. : 


Wolverhampton—The Rev. Jas. Stewart, Thos. 
Bantock, Esq., S. Dickinson, „ the Rev. W. 
H. Charlesworth, Henry Marten, „ 8. S. Man- 


der . 

Woolwich (Committee)—Mr. E. Davis, Mr. 
Josiah Barrat, Mr. Wm. Davis, the Rev. H. Her- 
* W. Topley, Mr. Charles J. Barrat, Mr. B. 

at es. 

Woolwich (Parson’s-hill Church) — The Rev. J. 


w  Wanakeed-“Jeonen Bis 
W —James Bishop, Esq. 
Worcester—Mr. Thos. Westcombe. 
Wrexham—The Rev. F. B. Brown, the Rev. J. 


B. 
Wallingford—The Rev. Thomas Brooks, H. 
Hawkins, Esq., J. P., Mr. Oldham, Mr, W. Payne. 
Whitehaven—Mr. W. Kitchin. | 
Whitechapel—Mr. John Young, Mr. W. Bow- 


ler. 
| Walsall—Mr. R. Burn, jun. 
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THE IRISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND 
PRAYER-BOOK REVISION. 


The debate on the revision of the ce 
commenced in the Church Synod on Thursday. 
Master Brooke proposed the first recommendation 
of the Revision Committee, namaly, that in the 
Communion Service the words ‘‘ Body and Blood of 
Christ have only a heavenly and spiritual mean- 
ing. Sir John Blundell moved an amendment to 
the effect that the time is inopportune for making 
=: Lord O’Neill seconded the amendment, 
which was supported by the Rev. Henry Jellett and 
others, Who contended that it was premature, as 
they were now only in the infancy of organising the 
Church ; and the only result would be to expel some 
of the clergy. Professor Jellett was as anxious as 
anybody for ‘‘close and intimate connection with 
the Church of England,” but he would say this 
and he believed he was speaking in the name of 
Irish Protestants—if that connection was to be pur- 
chased by leaving within their walls a shelter for 
Ritualism, he would not buy it at that price.” (Ap- 


plause.) The Irish people, he added, were waiting telegrams assert that a crisis in the affairs of the 


in silent, anxious expectation on the result of their 
deliberations, 

On a proposition being made in the Synod in 
favour of the adoption of the recommendations of 
the oy tag Ritual Commission, dissent was ex- 
pressed by the Bishop of Down on the ground that 
the Lectionary had not yet become the law of the 
land. He would wait and see what the English 
Church would do.” Archdeacon Stopford ‘‘be- 
lieved the Synod would never allow itself to be led 
by any other bo ly in the world.” Master Brooke 
** most 1 protested against taking the Go- 
vernment of England as their authority in deciding 
this or any other question.” This protest was 
cheered, ‘‘ We have had enough of English legis- 
lation,” exclaimed Mr. Dane. 

On Friday Mr. Norwood quoted from speeches of 
the Bishops of Ussory and Derry, and other mem- 
bers who now supported the amendment, declaring 
the present time inopportune for revision, to show 
that in the last year’s Convention they had urged 
delay, on the ground that the present Synod was 
the ey tribunal to deal with the question. The 
Dean of Clonfert said what they required was to 
enact proper canons, and have proper courts to 
check those who indulged in ritualistic practices. 
The Dean of Cashel, who had been a member of 
Master Brooke’s committee, and had supported the 

alteration, now opposed it, saying that the 
excitement on the subject was altogether imaginary. 
The Bishop of Meath, on the part of all the bishops, 
supported the amendment, and said that although 
they could say the present was not the time for 
revision, they could not say when the time would 
The speaker was impatiently heard. There 
was a majority of both orders against the amend- 
ment. On Master Brooke’s motion being put as a 
substantive motion, however, there was not a suf- 
ficient majority of cl en, the numbers being 
cl , ayes, 117; noes, 79; laity, ayes, 272; noes, 
35. e motion was accordingly lost, inasmuch as 
by the Statutes of Convention no change can be 
made in the fc rmularies, rubrics, or doctrines of the 
Church, unless by consent of the majority of two- 
thirds of each order present and voting. All the 
bishops were present except the Bishop of Cashel, 
and by the statutes, even if a clerical majority had 
been sufficient, the bishops would have had the 
ight of veto. 
he ‘‘ Reformers,” as they are called, brought 
up the whole subject afresh yesterday (Tuesday), 
upon the second of the re-solutions, which repu- 
diates any idea of ‘‘adoration to any presence of 
Christ or of Christ’s fleshand blood, supposed to 
be in the elements after orby virtue of their con- 
secration.” The debate was adjourned to Fridoy. 


— 


THE POPE AND THE INFALLIBILITY 
QUESTION. 


Dr. Dollinger was excommunicated on the 18th, 

by the Archbishop of Munich. 

e Bavarian Professor Sepp, heretofore one of 
the greatest champions of Ultramontanism in 
Germany, has pronounced for Dr. Dollinger. 

The Professors of the Roman University have sent 
an address to Dr. Dollinger avowing their unquali- 
fied tance of Dr. Dollinger’s views, and protest 
against inference that Italian Catholics agree 
with the Roman Curia. They believe in the recon- 
cilability of modern science with Christianity, and 
insist on the necessity of a reformation of the Romish 
Church, which for three centuries, they say, has 
been really identified with the Jesuits. address 
concludes :—- 

For these reasons we welcome your voice with hope, 
and pray for your just cause which is also ours, and 
that of all ian civilisation. And we say this to 
— publicly, Wed order 2 in the — be your ae 

uitable , you may se e responsi- 
bility . of our a a a that of the Italian episcopate. 


The episcopacy which dwells in our land is of no 
country, has panne in common with the Italian 
. The Syllabus, [nfallibility, Papal autocracy— 


all negations of Divine and human reason— 
compose a system which has no connection with the 
Ttalian with Italian thought. Our Roman, 


that is to say 1 race abhors as much as the 
Germanic race that system of the bondage of the 
understanding. Italian morality is no lo that of 


to-day that for the 

the German pr | the Italian 
people will fight and conquer together. 

Professor Friedrich has replied to the Theologi- 

cal Faculty of Munich in the Vienna Presse. He 


leasure b 
1 


declares that he cannot ong the dogma of infal- | 


libility of the Pope, as by doing so he should vio- 
late both his ecclesiastical vow and the oath he 
had sworn to t the Constitution. Every 
Catholic, he acknowledges, is bound to accept the 
decision of a general council, but he denies that 
the sitting of the 18th of last July bore the 
character of (Kcumenicity, and considers the mode 
of voting per majora then employed 1 * The 
subsequent submission of the 3 did not suf- 
fice to render the decision binding, as the invalid 
acts of one council can only be remedied by sum- 
moning another. 

It is officially rumoured that the Wurtemburg 
Government does not accord any legal status in 
State or civic affairs to the resolutions of the 
(Kcumenical Council promulgated by the Consti- 
tutions of the 24th April and the 18th of July, 
ai in so far as they relate to Papal Infal- 
ibility. 

The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna publishes a 
telegram from Rome, which states that the health 
of the Pope was causing apprehension. The same 
Roman Church appeared imminent, and that the 
Roman Conclave would probably meet at some 
place outside of Rome. 


THe LIBERATION Society’s PUBLIC MEETING.— 
We need not renew the expression of a hope that 
the approaching Triennial Conference of the Libera- 
tion Society will be well «ttended ; for the lists of 
delegates appearing in our columns remove all doubt 
on that point. But we wish to call the attention 
of our metropolitan readers, especially, to the an- 
nouncement of the public mecting, with which the 
Conference proceedings are to close, next Wednes- 
day evening. It will be seen that the Executive 
Committee have—wisely, we think, abandoned the 
idea of a select soiree, and. have resolved on holding 
a meeting at which large numbers can attend, and 
that they have secured one of the largest, and, 
perhaps, the very best, public building for the 
purpose in the metropolis, viz., the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. Looking to the great interest which 
the Society's movement now excites ; to the coming 
motion for di blishment, and to the guarantee 
for effective Apeaking which the committee’s pro- 
gramme affords, we shall be both surprised and dis- 
appointed if this does not prove the greatest and 
the most enthusiastic gathering which the Society 
has ever had in the metropolis. 


RETURN FROM ROMANISM.—According to prior 
announcement the Rev. J. M. Capea, who has 
returned from the Church of Rome to that.of Eng- 
land, preached at St. James’s Chapel, York-street, 
St. James's-square, on Thursday. Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Elcho, and many other members of the 
Legislature, were present. Not a word in his dis- 
course had reference to the change in his vicws. 

WHAT THE PROTEST AGAINST THE PURCHAS J UDG- 
MENT MEANS.—The question at issue is whether the 
celebrant at the communion service is a minister 
breaking bread with the people, or a priest offering 
the continuing sacrifice for the people. If the fight 
between north side and west side does not mean 
this, it mean even less than did the party divisions 


of ns ee between the breakers of an egg at the 
big end or little end. But it does mean this, The 
against the 


— of five thousand clergymen 
urchas judgment really declares that five thousand 
clergymen want to say mass in English churches. 
Of course there are many among those who do not 
know what they are really about; many who 
engage in the fight from a variety of pugnacious 
motives. But a great movement must be judged 
by its nec scope and tendency, and that is 
undeniable.— Pall Mall Gazette, 

THE RITUALISTS AND THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
—We ( Record ) are informed that the Rev. Richard 
Temple West on * announced in his morning 
sermon at St. ony” agdalene, Paddington, that 
he has given the Bishop of London formal notice 
that he does not intend to comply with the require- 
ments of the late decision of the Judges of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council in the Purchas case. Mr. 
West 5 launched out against the unfitness of a 
court of appeal consisting of judges nominated at 
a — Chancellor to ee N 

invited signatures to a petition fer i 
abolition which has been spread out in his church 
for some weeks. The Bishop of Manchester was at 
Radcliffe, on Saturday, for the of conse- 
crating an addition to the parish churchyard, At 
the luncheon which followed, he referred incidentally 
to the necessity of enforcing judgments as laid 
down by the Supreme Court of A . He con- 
fessed his dislike to the necessity, but thought the 
only security against anarchy and dissolution was 
loyal obedience to the law. 


Beligions and Denominational Neboz. 


Mr. William Joshua H of Airedale Col- 
lege, Bradford, has a cordial invitation 
from the church and worshipping in 


the Co 
den, near 


at Ward G 


. 


* church, Manchester, rendered vacant 
by the removal of the Rev. G. W. Conder, to 
orest-hill, Sydenhani. 

Wes.teyan.—Sir Francis Lycett on Thureda 
laid the mémorial stone of a new Wesleyan Chapel, 
which is about to be erected at Wood-green. This 
is the first of fifty chapels which the Wesleyan Con- 
nexion have determined to build in London and the 
suburbs during the next ten years. 

SPRING-HILL CoLtEGE.—On Tuesday, April 18th, 
the Rev. Edward White visited Spring-hill College, 
and in the afternoon met the professors and students 
in the library. Dr. Simon presided, and the pro- 
a the form of a conversation, in which 
Mr. ite sustained the „ part; Dr. Simon, 
the Rev. W. F. Callaway (of Birmi „ and 
others, also engaged. The meeting concluded with 
a vote of thanks. : 

Tux OLD GRave.-Pit CARL, HouxRTON.— The 
closing services in this ancient place of worship 
were held on Sunday, April 23, 1871. Sermons 
were preached by two members of the church, the 
Rev. Alfred Carter, B.A., of Upminster, Essex, and 
Mr. Charles Edward Baines Reed, B. A., Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Since the reopeni 
of this chapel in 1811, the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith, the 
Rev. John Davies, and the Rev. Dr. Spence, have 
held the pastorate. 


SURREY CHAPEL.—Lord Shaftesbury presided on 
Wednesday night at a public meeting at Surrey 
Chapel on occasion of the 5 after repairs, 
and spoke of the importance of maintaini ng, such an 
organisation of education, philanthropy, and religion 
amongst the masses of the artisan population, too 
much separated from the wealthier classes, who 
more En resided at a distance. The meeting 
was then addressed by the Rev. S. Minton and the 
Rev. W. Pennefather, who, as Episcopalians, ex- 
pressed their goodwill towards all who were labow » 
ing in the common cause of r ; by the Rey. J. 
Forster, of Claylands Chapel ; the Rev. W, Braden, 
of Weigh House C 1; Thomas Chambers, ‘a 
M. P., S. Plimsoll, „ M. P., and by the Rev. 
Newman Hall, the pastor of the church, who stated 
that in the contemplated rebuilding at the expira- 
tion of the lease they fully resolyed to 
within reach of the poorer population, where thei r 
labours were most needed. A selection of sacred 
music was given by the choir, 

Kina’s Wrian Housn CAA. —A service in 
connection with the tion of the Rev. W. 
Braden, as pastor af the Weigh House Church, in 
~ tp to the une. — 5 „ was = = 

y eveni week, Mr. * 0 
as was most fitting, and, after 0 the 8 Scrip- 
ture and prayer by the Rev. J. C. Harrison, intro- 
duced the business of the evening. 
the history of that place of worship 
200 Te the first minister ha 


ae, we have the — ar 
man in the right place. . Cooke, as the t 
member of the church, and representative of the 
diaconate, spoke a few words of . 


welcome 
Mr. Braden then ascended the pulpit and delivered 
manl his 


scientious religious convictions. Dr. Stoughton in- 


to rest on the pastor and 


voked the Divine blessing 


E. Mannering 
followed with an address on Church Fellowship 
in London,” and the Rev. A. M‘Auslane on 
„Church Work in London,” and the service was 
by pare. There were a number 


Cheshunt College, 
nearest neighbour ” to the Weigh 

is stated that the congregations have 
creased under the present ministry. 


Omar Pasha, the Commander-in-chief of t 
Turkish army, died on Tuesday. He was of Croat 
igin, and was born in the village of Plaski in 1806. 
e building known as the Congregational Library 
in Blomfield- 


was 
fire on Friday night. The valuable N 
Library — ig San sl been removed 
2 of the — Hall, and no 
any value was upon the premises. 
ichael To * on Thursda 

trial at the Old Bailey for stealing Messrs, 
and Ryder’s jewels, and chloroforming 
Ryder, who was called as a 
the prisoner told him that it was 
dent that he (Mr. 4 — had 

was Mr. Emmanue 1 
Ryder said the property 

1.500, When the prisoner was # 
police-station a dis was 
up in the waistband of his trousers. 


il 
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it 


mid 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL AND MAY, 1871. 


PLACE OF ASSEMBLY. 


ici 
* 
DAY. HOUR. INSTITUTION OR SOCIETY. 
APRIL— 
27 Thurs. | 2 p.m 
6 p.m 
98 Friday | 7 p.m 
29 Sat. 9 a.m 
MAY— 
1 Mon. 11 a.m. 
; 14 p.m. 
p.m. 
2 Tues. 11 a.m. 
6 p.m. 
9 p. m. 
m. 
3 Wed. 11 A 
7 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
11 a.m 
4 Thurs.| 2 p.m 
5} p.m 
6 p.m 
5 Faiday | 11 a.m. 
m 
8 Mon. ven 
2 p.m 
2% p.m. 
8 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
7 p.m. 
9 Tues, 6 a.m. 
9 a.m. 
a. m. 
8 p.m. 
7 p.m, 
10 Wed. 2 p.m. 
54 p.m. 
6 9 
60 and 2 
„. 
11 Thurs, 10 8 
m. 
m. 
24 6 ey 
26 12 noon. 
7 2 p.m. 
29 73 p.m. 
— L 


Willis’s Rooms. 

Exeter Hall. 

Walworth-road Chapel. 

City Term. Hotel, Cannon-st. 


165 5 

Se. Jame Chapel’ 1 5 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Finsbury Chapel. 


St. Jamees’s Hall. 
Lower Clapton Cong. Church. 


Shaftedbury, K. G. 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M. P 


Marquis of Cholmondeley ... 
Samuel Morley, Esq., M.P.... 


John Kemp Welch, E. 
H. Richard, Esq., M.P. ...... 
Sir Bartle Frere, K 


Church, Regent-square ( 


:—Tract Society, Rev. J. G. 
tional aa Clapham (April 30th) ; Bible Society, Rev. J. O. Dykes, Presby- 

), and Westminster Abbey (30th) ; Sunday School Union, Rev. Dr. 
James’s, Clerkenwell (May 2) and Rev. A. M’Auslane, Finsbury 
Society, Rev. R. D. Wi Surrey Chapel (May 10), and Rev. J. O. Dykes, Westminster 


the special sermons which will be preached are the following 
3, B.A., Congregs 


Chapel (May 3) ; London 


Arnibersary Meetings. 


THE BAPTIST UNION. 


The annual London session of the tist Union 
commenced on Monday morning last in the spacious 
and beautiful li of the Mission House, Castle- 
street, Holborn. ere was a large gathering of 


. W. Humphreys, David Jones, 


great devoutness and earnestness of 


was most appropriate opening for the 


. : maintained between Mr. Bi 
and himself ever since 


his old 
of i 


l’s would prove a most 

} i „ his duties, heartil 
tendered r his brethren for 
‘the post of chairman to 
consideration and brotherly co-opera- 


* 
The Rev. F. TRESTRATL moved a vote of thanks to 
e Rev. W. Robinson for the able manner in which 


high standard to which the 
raised the character of the o 
seconded the vote of thanks which had been moved 
to Mr. Robinson. A brief discussion followed on 
the business arrangements for the Union meeting. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. BrrRELL remarked that the Baptist Union 
for the first time held its sittings in the beautiful 
hall of the Mission House, in a year that is likely 
ugh to be memorable in the religious history 
of the world. He said, The error of e ting 
the importance of the age in which we live is one 
unto which it is at present 
It is, indeed, one 


revious chairman had 
ce. He most heartily 


difficult to fall. 
thing to fell the solemnity of an 
h and another to give a just interpretation. 

current which rushes past in a ict 
direction within our view, may have its effects 
modified and reversed by a deeper current which 
we have never discov ; 
seem to threaten the reliability 
convictions, may prove to be transcent storms, less 
ead calms, which speak only of 
iar penetration, 


ulations which 
e most sacred 


perilous than 
safety. Yet without claim to 


we may entertain the belief that the time on which 
we have entered is one which not only needs, but 
permits in unwonted measure the influence of Chris- 
tian men in all departments of thought and action ; 
and that a character of special st 
ligence is consequently required of those who 
aspire to serve their own generation with fidelity. 
Let me ask you to glance with me at the times, 
with the view of ascertaining whether they present 
any facts in support of this impression :— 
THE FEATURES OF THE TIME. 

The first look which we obtain of the world does not 

much encouragement. 


the = when they were 

ente at Stepney College. He said that 
him n pleasure in seeing 
friend about to ocoupy the position IN X. 
err blood: When the Queen of 


50 twenty years , and stood, 
throne before — thontend people drawn 
all civilised coun 


world” should verily become the 
om of our God and of His Christ. But scarcely 
the music died array, before the thunders of war | the 


shores. Hardly had her ships carried home the frag- 
ments of her forces before shrieks reached us from our 


the 
the fires of judgment 
; and * awa 
8 orld. We have 


And 
the 


tory of these wars has not all been written in the public 


17 nor do all their results readily meet the eye. 


have sunk y into thousands of hearts, pro- 

ducing thoughts ae to which no other tuition 
could have given rise. land learned much from her 
own wars. She has, with a less biassed judgment, pro- 
bably learned more from those of her en 
Times of national disaster have often proved times of 
moral awakening. It was while at A. sh 
before the revolu violence of , at the close 
of the last cen t the Church of God entered 
upon a new era. date of that reign of terror and 

the birth of great missionary institutions are identical, 
Neither the political nor the religious impulses of that 
period are yet spent, and it will be if the 
events of the present times do not renew th wer, 
and propel us with augmented forces to situa of 
yet unknown advantage to the world. On lookin; 
more closely on what lies around us, we discern every. 
where signs of advancing religious y. Even 
is a boon which we owe in some measure to the rude 
teaching of war. When the Reformation had secured 
the recognition of the right of individual judgment, and 
the consequent non-responsibility of man to man for his 
religious belief, it became absurd to attach penalties to 
the conclusions which in any case might reached. 
But the fierce contests which soon afterwards 
Germany and England were needed to prove (and did 
prove) what may have the air of truism, that secular 
authority cannot control faith, and that men of 
site creeds may iive together in the same country. Pic 
process of disenthralling society from the evils of the 
persecuting spirit—most tenacious when most con- 
scientious—has of course been slow; but there is now 
hardly a civilised State which has not been visited by 
the suspicion that it is not responsible for the religion 
of its people, and that it may safely withdraw material 
support from its religious forms. en even the Papacy 
of late cried for help, not one of all her crowned lovers 
thought proper to respond. That fury which 
once affrighted every throne of Europe, and 
lighted the fires of vengeance whereever she 


her foremost statesmar in permitting within it a Free 
Church. In England the course of on has steadily 
developed that principle. There have been times when 
it has seemed to pause, and even to recede ; but the tide 
has moved forward with the ce of a natural 
law. It is perhaps not desirable that it should advance 
with much greater rapidity. We need not be impatient ; 
the consummation must come, and it is better that it 
should come by natural growth than by either physical 
or moral violence, The measures affecting education, 
both higher and lower, imperfect as they are, and the 
withdrawment amid unexampled intensity of 
approval from the political maintenauce of a ch in 
tho sister country—to say nothing of similar events now 
ing their shadow upon 8 to me to present 
even less occasion of congratulation than of serious 
searching into our fitness to meet the responsibilities of 
the time. Our existence is recognised, and we share in 
the respect paid to our one — A man is valued 
according to his personal qualit His learning is not 
laces ; his — tical abitiey — 1 — . 
; hi ability is not lost to any. depart- 
Dent of civil ife because it is associated with a : ular 
creed ; nor is his voice as an investigator and teacher of 
truth silenced because it is not uttered under ecclesi- 
astical authority. Laws and prejudices which once left 
in the rear some of the most efficient forces of the nation 
have passed away, and left them in the front. The fleld 
is cleared for action, and nothing can express the iin- 
portance of our being ready to meet their power. 


Mr. Birrell then proceeded at considerable | 
and with his usual correctness Scene, 


iry. It certainly is not one of those periods 
in which the authority of herd emg ne 
thought, nor one in which a gross 1 

hung like a pall over the faculties of the * 2 
The worship, indeed, of the present world Ras not 
diminished. Young men in all ranks and in large 
numbers continue to be withered fby the vulgar 
ambition of living in affluence ; men from 
whom the highest services to the world might have 


with many sorrow... But with this 
stream, and in many parts striki 
there is a strong and fresh current 


only in the high places 
ae bite ae thways of social and dofiiestic 
life—in Which, atte the mightest influences 
act—persons ory at to Peng orgy Reger 
— to the erring, e 


desired with the uttermost urgency of prayer. 


Let us turn to look more care 
ited to such times. It will not 
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that such progress in religious knowledge as involved 
the rectification of a was unlawful or impossible. 
The reputation of a religious teacher was in a very 
perilous position, and the profession of 1 pe the part 
of a new convert was contemplated with little confidence 
if the phraseology peculiar to the party were not adopted. 
If these exactions had been confined to the graud facts 
of revelation, or even to direct doctrinal deductions from 
them, they would have wrought Sa oaks small in- 
jury; but when they extended to the splinters of for- 
gotten controversies and to metaphysical speculations, 
carried into regions in which there never has been any 
footing for the human understanding, the effect has been 
to drive the mind away from the sources of Christian 
life, and to convert religion into a topic of interminable 
and irritating debate. But if we yield to the tendency 
of the present period, and make broader tho distinction 
between the truths of primary and secondary importance 
—between the things which may be and“ the things 
which cannot be shaken —we must not be seduced 
from a firm and definite grasp of whatever enters into 
the essence of Christianity. ere is abroad among us 
an affected philosophic 1 which poises the balance 
among all opinions as if nothing had been proved; as if 
nothing were capable of proof; as if decision on any- 
thing were dogmatism and 1 It seems as 
if the highest condition which can be reached were one 
of perpetual search, if that can he called search in which 
it is th t best that 8 should be found. If,“ says 
Lessing, tersely expressing the prevalent opinion, God 
were to offer me truth in His right hand, and the search for 
truth in His left, I would say, Father, t me the 
search and keep the truth for Thyself. But what does 
this mean? If it mean that the effort of inv tion, 
as a mathematical demonstration, is, through its dis- 
cipline of the faculties more valuable than the know- 
eo of any particular conclusion, it may be correct; 
but if it mean that the pursuit of religious truth is pre- 
ferable to the 1 of religious truth; in 2 
words, that it is better to be ignorant of God than to 
know Him, then the assertion is absurd and the pro 
fessed search is rooted in hypocrisy. It is true that 
our faith in every direction touches the mysterious and 
the unrevealed, and in reference to everything which 
lies within that region it becomes us to maintain silence 
or to speak with diffidence; but with respect to the 
great truths which form the basis of our friendship 
with God we certainly have evidence which admits of 
decision. Do we not hold that Christianity is not the 
product of human reason and conscience, but the gift 
of God, supernaturally communicated to mankind ? 

we not hold that Jesus Christ is not merely the pre- 
eminent man and teacher, but the incarnate God? Do 
we not hold that the way of the world’s moral recovery 
lies nowhere but through His mediation! And do we 
not know that, although this way will not be entered 
by constraint of human argument, there yet waits on 


right teaching the of the Divine Spirit to renew 
and to pote And is it possible to hold these truths 
without hol 


ug them as truths of — interest! 
Can we in any sense believe them without being stirred 
to the depths of our nature, and fired with zeal for 
their universal publication? Those who doubt these 


is the 112 of a 14 182 — been 
paralysed orms, or disgusted by controversies, or 
wearied out by moral obstructions, are arrested by the 
| of those who speak with the warmth of life and 
with that intense interest in humanity which comes only 
from Christ. Further, it is not otherwise than by the 
vivid realisation of those truths that can be nurtured 
among us that moral character which is indispensable 
to all human agency for the recovery of the world, 
and for this particularly calis. There 
never was a wider diffusion of religious truth than 
there is at the present hour. Vast as the ground is 
which remains to be taken possession of, and numerous 
the minds that continue in confusion or utter darkness, 
we cannot point to aperiod in which there has been a 
fuller or clearer publication of the message of life. It 
may be questioned, however, whether there has been a 
proportionately conspicuous development of Christian 
0 ; e success of the Church in 33 
those who have not received her principles and in assi- 
milating to her own likeness the surface of general 
society, has had the effect of not only rendering distino- 
tively Christian condnot less striking, but has, it may be 
feared, lessened the effort necessary to reach high moral 
eminence. It may be that the times which required the 
man (who said he was a Christian) to be at any 
moment to make good his word by the surrender of his 
liberty or his life, produced a type of character different 
to that which is . to a wes in tne one’s 
temporal position and repute are rather improved than 
injured by a similar avowal. It ma — the fact 
that the men who have won gen reverence by the 


heroism with which they met the edge of the sword or 
acce 


the dungeon for a grave, or ‘‘ took joyfully the 
a of their goods, : exhibited a less 1 
lence that which is presented by the man who 
serves his Maker in we J and indulgent times, who is 
awake when all around him are slumbering; who is 
disinterested when selfishness is treated as a e; who 
lives under the powor of the world to come when a large 
nto the present world would excite no 
and who in short k his heart to the 
in spite of all the torous sop with 

the atmosphere of life is full. But is this 
b ? or is it the character 
r t possible to be reached? Do most of 

ose Who hail Christ as the giver of and strength 
take Him with equal 2 as the pattern of their 
conduet? Do those who wait on the — ordinances, 


whic 
character generally 


those of God 
that those A 


ture of personal character, to the ry 
3 
nute 
. - hat band what ast ae 
world, what and w 
details ot those professing to be the follawers 
the effect has generally 


: 
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orm minds ge tg without strength, often without 
sincerity, and always without influence. We can dis- 
pense, with these rules; what we need do is an accession 
of Christ-life which, acting from within, shall produce 
men with a firm hold of truth, a broad 2 y with 
human interests, and an incorruptible fidelity to God 
amid all the world’s enchantments. 


After pointing out that such Christian characters 
were needed in the regions of commerce, science, 
literature, and politics, Mr. Birrell remarked that 
— Jo tread those sli pery places haunted by 
doubt whether it is possible to act the Christian in 
them, and whether, when moral collisions occur, 
there must not be concessions made to injustice, is 
fatal to all 2 But men imbued with the 
sentiment of Pascal, that the whole world is simply 
a revelation of God, that neither material agencies 
nor social life can move aright, save in accordance 
with His ordinances, and that therefore those who 
are obedient to Him, and have most of His Spirit, 
are the best fitted to carry out His designs every- 
where, these having looked on the face of God, 
will know neither shame nor fear when meeting the 
face of men. 


THE MEANS OF ACQUIRING THIS CHARACTER. 


It is not necessary that I should now point in detail 
to the means within our reach for 1 this 
preparation for the times. But I may be allowed to ask 
whether more advantage might not be drawn from our 
denominational organisation. If some maintain that sects 
are absolute evils, they are at least inevitable. So long 
as the human mind is tree and imperfect there will be 
diversities of opinion, and honesty requires that the 
diversities be avowed. Nor can their usefulness be 
denied. There is scarcely an — principle now in 
porsession of the Church which does not owe its preser- 
vation and recognition to the fidelity of the few who 
first perceiving its value held it fast in the face of scorn 
and death ; and when points of difference have grown 
comparatively few great servides have continued to arise 
from compact united action. It seems that those Ger- 
man regiments best performed their duty in the field 
which had been drawn from the same provinces, com- 
posed of men familiar from childhood with the same 
material objects, and conversant with each other’s social 
and personal history. On the same principle, the mili- 
tant Church derives her best service from com es, 
not hostile to other companies, but bound together by 
the charm of special sympathies, by family traditions 
and individual friendship. But do ‘not these benefits 
closely adjoin some dangers? Is there no danger of 
placing those truths. for the sake of which we have been 
— te — in such tions in relation to 
other truths that by the laws o perspective they have 
assumed distorted forms or an excessive apparent - 
nitude—converting thus our homage to truth into su 
mission to error—a truth out of place being an error of 


‘the subtlest character? Is there no danger of standing 


so long in the attitude of self-defence, and of being so 
well satisfied with the liberty, often hardly won, of 


ho our own, as to forget that we form of the 
Church, bound to consider her — in- 
te aud to move forward shoulder to r into 


the enemy’s country ? 
After expanding these inquiries, and addressing 
very effective appeals for the cultivation of more 
love to all believers, Mr. Birrell closed his most able 
address thus :— 

CONCLUSION. 


Beloved brethren in the Ministry (if I may be 
pardoned for yielding to the impulse of my heart in ad- 
dressing you for a moment in closing, apart from the 
rest of this assembly), it is in vain to conceal that the 
influence of other means of improvement will be very 
much determined by the character of our service. There 
are some who tell us that the Christian Ministry has lost 
its power, and that its function is fast passing away. It 
seems {to others, and I venture to number m with 
them, that while its methods and its relation to other 
services of instruction may be undergoing changes, it is 
entering an era of purer and therefore greater influence 
than ever. Impossible it must be for any one who has 
even an a h to a just sense of the momentous in- 
terests touched by the Ministry, not to feel the insuffi- 
ciency of all human ability for its right discharge. Evil 
will be the omen when there shall be a marked decay of 
the conviction ; but I fail to discern such decay. With all 
the rightful demand of the times for ampler knowledge and 
richer general culture, it is still felt that the strength of the 
er tg am in its spirit ; that the field of its operation 
being chiefly the moral nature, it requires above every- 
thing in the labourer, moral power—in a word, that he 
only who roportion in 
which he does so, can effectually speak to man. These 
men know that their learning is to be used not in la 
the controversies and tions of the day in de 
before they come wearied and hungry from their weekly 
struggle, but iu casting a more revealing light on Scrip- 
ture, and applying its truths with a more searching and 
sustaining power to the heart. They know also that 
the object of their teaching is not to produce ‘an idle 
de on their own judgment, but to arouse to 
investigation ; not to supply th t, but to stimulate 
thin ; not to be religious vicariously in the stead of 
others, but to bring e man into direct communica- 
tion with the source of life. The stormier the age be- 
comes, the deeper will be the fear of men’s souls, and 
the more subtle and bewildering the temptations 
which it will be sought to deceive the very elect, 
the greater therefore will become the necessity for 
leaders not only of well-furnished understandings, but 
with hearts crucified to the world, in bound 
to Christ and full of the Holy Ghost. Spirit, 
Author and Giver of life, anoint us all more with Thy 
grace; and when the victory in this world shall be 
given to Christ, may we not be denied a part in the 
joy ! 

Dr. STEANE, in a few hearty words of admiration 
and gratitude, moved that the thanks of the Union 
be given to Mr. Pirrell, and 
allow the address to 


speaks with God and in the p 


1 


and | had ten 


— — 
introduced the Revs. W. Tulloch and Samuel New- 


man as a deputation from the Baptist U of 
Scotland. r. Tutiocn brief vido gp 
meeting as to the position of the 


tion in Scotland. The 
to supply a report of 


the Benediction. We hope 
the Thursday sitting in our next issue. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 
The missionary anniversary of this denomination 
is one of the liveliest of the season, and never fails 


to awaken considerable interest the 
Connexion. The attendance is always the 
—_— up —— . the og of 

e audience frequen u raptu 
rous. The cheering A so h — 


that the chairman is compelled to ask when the im- 
passioned ration of a favourite orator has 
stirred all hearts, whether it is the will of the 
assembly that the speech should be ‘‘encored,” 
and a general yes is the immediate response. On 
Monday evening last Exeter Hall was completely 
filled on the occasion of the fourteenth annual 
meeting. Londoners from every district came in 
full ee in private omnibuses and —. 7 as 
ances, bent u an ing’s enjoymen they 
ee i : In net the 

a numerous choir of young people sang 
sacred pieces of a missionary character, and the 
melodies were not the less pleasing because they 
were well known, because the vast audience could 


join in. 
The president of the ing was Mr. J. Cuth- 


bertson, who was supported the Rev. 8. 8. 

Barton ), the Rev. J (President), 

the Rev. W. Hubbard, the Worthington, 

the Rev. W. Bo the Rev. Thos. Newton, Mr. 

J. Chipchase, Mr. 8. D. Waddy, Mr. C. Cheetham, 

Mr. T. Cuthbertson, Ko. The Rev. C. H. Spur- 
n was unavoidably absent 


indispositian. 
yer having been offered by the Rev. J. Adcock, 
The CHAIRMAN, who was received with cheefs, 
said that he was glad to see so many familiar fades 
which he had met from pene: en eS ee 
te them upon the su issue of another 
year’s labour. He 9 their 
that evening as a sign the love of Christ 
still supreme in their hearts, and 
desirous of living unto His glory. 
under a sense of their 
uestion was, Lord, what wilt 
o?“ The answer to that qu 
There was a sphere for 
woman, and in one 
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j 
1. 


came, 
of 
wi 


e their 
their to the truth, 
ork or the extension 

Christ. ing the last hundred 


had found it necessary to enter 
state, and thus to do what 
by individual and single-handed effort. 

was that they loved the 
hearts, 


was the man of every nation, 
Sey 
who n p eir agency, 

rsonal efforta, a they might ha 
dence that if they wore faithfal to 


blessing. As a society they simply 
fulfil His command, They began at J 
fied with attending only to the claims of 


extended their operations through 
They would bear tidings of success which 


no doubt would refresh and their hearts, 
ne i te kanal tet tas Gl es cee 


rr 
, the exception of the , 
W. Fuller, on ne, se Oe 

served in health. They had bl 
inforce their several stations by the addition of a 


fifty-six 
ight hundred and forty-nine members: 
and sixteen : 


and seventy-two teachers. in. 
Zealand was largely extending. 
seven were 
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been very much neglected, but which now pro- | 
mised to take its right position in relation to the 
weal of the le and the future usefulness of the 
churches. In Sierra Leone, the natives last year 
e mtributed no less a sum than 184/. to the funds of 
tie society, in addition to 419/. raised and expended 
among themselves in the payment of their school- 
masters, Kc. A very poor people had thus raised 
more than 600/. in support of the several interests 
of the Mission. The news from Eastern Africa had 
cheered the hearts of those who had long looked 
with anxiety for some ray of hope. Not only had 
a native church been formed, but part of its mem- 
bership was gathered from among the Gallas—the 
first, probably, of their race that had ever received 
the ¢ The missionary had learned their 
language, and, subdued by his preaching and the 
power of the Cross, they had renounced the practices 
of heathenism, and were now clothed in their 
right mind, sitting at the feet of Jesus. 
4 China, Mr. Barton said that they had 
received from time to time accounts of many con- 
versions from idolatry to the reception of the J. 
The political of the country, as was well 
known, had been troubled for some time. There 


Was no doubt that there was a party in the empire 
secretly plotting to drive out the foreigners. It 
would occasion no surprise were we to hear of an- 
other sudden outbreak, and to find that many of the 
E merchants and missionaries were exposed 
ee. peril. A pamphlet was being freely dis- 
tributed, representing the Christian religion as the 
source of all moral 2 ugion, anditsteachers and dis- 
. ciplesas guilty of the most horrible practices. Having 
thus given a summary of the society’s field of labour, 
the secretary stated shat the net income last year 
from all sources was 7,859/. 88. Id., which was 
W.. lls. 2d. in advance of the previous year. Of 
this sum the London district raised 626“. 14s. 4d., 
being a small decrease on the previous year. The 
expenditure was 7,370/. 78. 9d., being 489/. Os. 4d. 
leas than the income. Of this sum 4,042/. 8s. 9d. 


had been spent on foreign missions, and 3,337/. 19s. 
on the home stations. re were thirty-four mis- 
sionaries labouring in Australia, New Zealand, 


Eastern and Western Africa, Jamaica, and China, 
with a membership of 5,269, being an increase on 
the preceding year of 225. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. Myers moved the first resolution, 
whioh expressed gratitude for the blessing which 
had attended the — operations, and for the 
liberality of the churches. He said there were 
always those who were ready to chime in with the 
ry, Nothing succeeds like success” ; but there 
were others who believed it to be a man’s duty to 
work, whether that work was attended by signs of 
success or not. There was a * in this 
latter position; but they should always bear in 
mind the success of their work for God was 

teed whether they conld see it or not. He 
hought that they were sometimes unreasonable in 
their way of m ing success. They could not 
see everything in the course of a single year ; that 
was a very small portion of time in the world’s 

; It was impossible to tell the growth 
of the world by annual reports. The world was 

though we might not be able to deter- 
mine how much from year to year, and annual re- 
ports represented but a very small ent of what 
was being done by the Church at for the wel- 
fare of the world. If instead of looking at a year’s 
results, they took the results of ten or twenty 
years, they would form a juster estimate. During 
the last twenty years such progress had been made, 
that if the wg men 2 1 were to re- 
visit our wor ey wo y recognise it. 
It would be far better to have coufidence in the 
final success of the Gospel, than year by year to be 
watching for results which might not always 
be of an encouraging description. He grounded 
his belief in the final triumph of the Gospel on the 
distinct guarantee of the Almighty. There weresome 
in the present day who set down all prophecy as so 
much r but he believed implicitly in God's 
promise, in His express covenant with the Saviour, 
and amidst all discouragements he turned to that 
2 and expected ite fulfilment. He believed 
the divinity of Christianity, and, therefore, 
could not but believe in its eventual triumph 
t the world. He was not unmindful of 

the amount of labour and toil by which that 
triumph would have to be wrought out. But though 


ight be confederacies against the truth, 
thoagh philosophy and superstition might seek to 


i 


crush it, kings and rulers might against 
it, and ene NS cet A — 
back the tide Gere progress, yet there was a 
bright as well as a side. God’s word would 
not, could not, be broken, and the day would come 
when His Son would have the heathen for His in- 
heritance and the uttermost parts of the sea for 
His — ee There was not only opposition to 
the truth in the world, but in the Church. There 


3 


a bread of 

hining A r l. 
W. a ecl- 
* oer deine ons. goin Aad 
of others i 
evangelical; but this was 


f 


Ltt 
1 


i | 
ing their colossal character, 
* prove its might in this one age against 


80 it 
all its 
Why, even Methodism now numbered 


would 


more in its fellowship than there were Christians in 


the days of Constantine. 
an act of treason, 
Mahomedan to be a Christian ; now, he is civilly 
and religiously free. In India caste was supreme ; 
now it is losing its t 
to the Gospel. 
beaten down even the exclusiveness of China. 
Wherever the merchant and trader can 
missionary cargo and Bibles may be shipped in the 
same vessel that 
Italy, Austria, and, Spai 
from the dust ; they 
Government and were struggling into religious 
freedom. In Africa we had witnessed the greatest 
feat of ancient or modern times. Livi 
spirit of peace had gone across the entire continent, 
had mixed with tri 
— before, : 
ilitary men thought it a t thing to kill a 
barbarian chieftain 1 a . — 
they as a society had those nine millions, without 
killing a single chieftain, they would make that 
continent as the Garden of the Lord. He believed 
no one could think of what God had wrought 
through the instrumentality of the Gospel without 
being convinced that the work in which they were 


engaged wasa Divine one, and that it must ulti- 
mately 


| been int 
| 
| people are not to be argued with. The truth was 


Twenty years ago, it was 
unishable by death, for a 


nny, and Hindostan is o 
England, America, and France 
o, the 


carries bales of merchandise. 
have shaken themselves 
established constitutional 


e in the 


who had never seen a white 
without making a single enemy. 


If 


oriously triumph. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. S. D. Wappy seconded the resolution. He 
said he believed the time had gone by for fighting 
in defence of the cause of missions. The very spirit 
oi Christianity was 2 missionary spirit, and if that 
were taken away nothing but a corpse remained. 
The report was a sufficient answer to all the scoffs 
and sneers of the infidel.’ There were some who 


still said that in sending out missionaries we were 


but sending out packs of fanatics, and were doing 
no good, These people were not to be ed with. 
If, with the proof before them of what Christianity 
has effected in this country, there were men who 
could say that it was fanaticism to send the same 
Gospel to lands now sunk in heathenism and bar- 
barism ; if, with the proof before them of what 
Christianity has done in the lands into which it has 
uced, there are people who think we 
are fanatical in sending out missionaries, then such 


that in any spot where missionaries had had a fair 
chance, there they had done a noble work. Look 


at Fiji. There were forty thousand more attending 
worship there than they 
dist cha 
society, 
by 


had 2 in the Metho- 

of London. Tracing the growth of the 
r. Waddy excited consid e amusement 
readng extracts from the reports of Dr. Coke; 
reports in which that. pai ing, careful man 
had put down the money spent in boots and shoes, 
a nightcap, and an umbrella. Thinking that an 
umbrella might be counted a luxury, he had thought 
it n to add a footnote in which he ex- 
lained that though the article in question might 

a luxury here, it was a nec in the torrid 
zone. The price of the umbrella in those days was 
1. 38. There was also an item of 16s. for light 
og The first year’s income of the society was 

. 38. Contrasting that with the income of last 
year, had they not every reason to thank God and 
take courage? (Cheers.) 

The ution was unanimously carried. 

The Rev. W. HunnaR D, Manchester, moved the 
second resolution, which urged the necessity of 
more earnest 28 on be of the missionaries, 
that they might be Divinely assisted in their labours. 
It also referred to the importance of a more 
thorough organisation for their support, and of in- 
teresting young people in the work, seeing that their 
contributions formed so large a of the society's 
income. Mr. Hubbard anal his resolution in a 
masterly style, and enforced and illustrated its 
several points. Inone portion of his speech he said 
that as a denomination they were thorough-going 
Nonconformists, and were e ing the disesta- 
blishment of the Episcopalian Church ; but if he 
thought that Nonconformists would not take up the 
matter of finance in a right hearty spirit, he should 
hesitate to hold up his hand for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church; but he had faith in their 
earnestness, their liberality and benevolence, and 
he believed that when as a society they made a call 
for increased support, that call —— be heartily 
and promptly responded to. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. T. Curn- 
BERTSON, and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Raspirrs, seconded by the 
Rev. W. Bovoxx, a cordial vote of thanks was ac- 
corded to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
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CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


Our advertising columns have made our readers 
8 * a course of lectures 
is abou v in St. George's Hall, Lang- 
ham- place, designed to meet the current forms of 
unbelief among the educated classes. The i ral 
lecture was delivered by the Archbishop of York 
yesterday afternoon, when there was a large attend- 
ance. Amongst the audience were the Dean of St. 


Paul's, Prebendary Hessey, Sir Bartle Frere, 
8 the 
k, Archdeacon 


General Burrows, Colonel 


Rev. Dr. 2 the Rev. W. 
v. D. Fraser, 


Hunter, the 


the movement now — — 
— mind in the present 

t+ ous questions. The 
0 


ifference and apathy rather 


‘earnest men were emplo 


5 — 


hostility, but in our day everything had to be 
justified, and it was to assume a new 
attitude to prove the credentials of religion, and 
their claim upon our faith and conduct. 1 ith this 
view a few gentlemen connected with no particular 
Church, but holding the truth as it is in Jesus, 
associated themselves together for the of 
proving that religion has a right to claim alle · 
giance of the human mind. Last year able and 
to labour among the 
poor and half educated ; but it was thought that 
an effort should be made the better 
educated, and they had therefore secured the ser- 
vices of lecturers whose w culture, and 
character eminently fitted them to discharge the 
duty which they had undertaken. (Cheers.) 

The subject of the Archbishop’s lecture was :— 
On the theory of the development of the Universe 
by the agency of purely 8 laws, without the 


— — 


intervention of an in nt Creator. G 
first at the field in which the argument from design 
was to be drawn—the mineral, v le, animal, 
and human kingdoms, he proceeded to argue that 
man was intended to govern nature. He was not 
influenced by the 51 laws which regulated other 
organic beings. He had power to reflect upon and 
understand nature. His constitution had been fitted 
by foresight and wisdom for the place in the world 
he was designe. to fill. 1 with a con- 
science, and was thus imm y removed from 
the creature whose home was in the tree. Like to 
the animal in his physical attributes, he had moral 
qualities which allied him with the unseen, and this 
was a powerful witnéss for a world beyond this. 
His belief in the existence of God and his sense of 
responsibility distinguished him from all animals, 
You might lower the man to the ape, but it was all 
the more wonderful that he should be capable of, 
and that he should maintain this union with the 
Divine; and that man under the most miseral le 
conditions should cry, God does exist, and He can 
see and hear me. e tendency of a certain school 
of thinkers in the present day was materialistic ; 
law was elevated into the placé of God; design, 
contrivance which would be readily recog- 
nised in the work of man were excluded 
when the work of God was ooncerned. But 
let anyone look at the graduality which marked 
the appearance of the several kingdoms until man 
at length stood at the head of nature. The plant 
world was more than the mineral; it was a new 
world. Was it the mere outcome of the kingdom 
before it? The third kingdom went A the 
second, and the fourth beyond the third. In each 
there were marks of design,.as the right re 
lecturer showed by felicitous. illustrations. Was it 
an accident that the bill of the snipe was fitted for its 
marshy residence, or that the w er and swallow 
should be framed as their — — 
existences? Every mind in ita natural state itt ed 
that the creation afforded marks of design, but the 
mere physicist had schooled himself to adopt a 
different view. The ular view, however, was 
better than the scientific theory. Men, however 
imperfect, did believe in God. His existence was 
not merely assumed to account for marks of design, 
but there were these marks of design because He 
exists and because of His infinite wisdom. God 
alone is and can be the first cause of the universe, 
the mover of its motions, and the Governor of its 
life. The whole creation was in His mind before 
ever it took form. We did not narrow the power 
of the Divine Artificer when we affirmed that He 
worked according to law; but law was not God. 
His laws were the veiling of a brightness too bright 
for human gaze. 
On the conclusion of the lecture, which was fre- 
uently cheered, on the motion of the Very Kev. 
EE ks was 
accorded to the Archbi and it was announced 
that on Friday next the Dean of Canterbury (Rev. 
R. Payne Smith) would lecture upon Science and 
Revelation.” It is to be these lectures, 
though designed for the educated classes, will be in 
the truest sense of the word . The Arch- 
bishop of York modestly kept hi within range 
of an ordinary intellect, although at times you saw 
that some of the most subtle casuistries of the day 
had not been unnoticed by him, and that he was 
ready to grapple with them had time allowed. 
When, however, by so much or so little as a hint, 
he attempted to deal in an hour and a-half with 
questions that would require a volume for their dis- 
cussion, the ear of his i became restless. 
These lectures, if they are not too deep and scholas- 
tic, and if educated men are not assumed to be more 
highly educated than they are, will bear mg 
side 
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ber than the Mission had had at one time in that 
e the establishment of ved 3 | 
e ear had not been distinguis y an 
y but it 1 


religious awakeni 
inu which had yielded a 
returns 


ve an average of nine additions to each station ; 
in uring the last winter the secre- 
stations in the north of 

the evidences of 


els } 4 


than it has done of late years. Thanks were ex- 
ressed to the Religious Tract Soci 
ptist Tract Society for the large and generous 
nts of books and tracts which 
tracts were, with very few exceptions, wel- 

e. The committee 


ana 


comed by the 
out aaa 


= 


1507. over late years. 
The speeches delivered in the course of the even- 
were of a fervid and inspiri 

e Chairman referred to the 
volving a tremendous necessity 


d consciences of the scepti- 
a time for scattering 
0 e time would yield its 
all denominations there 
a wholesome rivalry as to which should 
1 It was a terrible think 
without a God and without reli- 
The example of France just now clearly 
rhat}deplorable conditions that country 
hat was without religion. 
the wind, and was now 
All should remember that tha 
man was the best who brought to bear upon the 
masses of his coun the blessed influence of 
truth was unchangeable 
—that it is righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
ory would not lie in our military strength, 
but if we were true to ourselves and to our Lord, 
England would rise higher and higher among the 
nations, and her mission amongst them would be 


uently addressed by Mr. 
r. E. W. Handford, of 
„of Belfast, and the 
e liberality of the 
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Christ's religion — for 


yet more glorious. 


The meeting 
A. Brown, of Stepney, 
claims of the society upon 
churches were ably enforced. 


PRESENTATION OF TESTIMONIAL TO 
REV. F. TRESTRA 


At the close of the m 


members of the 
morning last, 


Trestrail had shown 
t not to be allowed to retire into 
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tt devolves on me to hand you, Mr. Trestrail, 
cheque for thirteen hundred and fifty pounds 
contribution of your many friends in token of the affec- 


tion and 


tion of this nature has a value 
by the amount of the 


from far 
by the 


life. gone into a 


Mr. TR 


After thanking Mr. Tritton for his gen 
ances, Mr, Trestrail went on 
recollections in connection 


Society. The first thing, 


many 


Fuller. 


Society, and this 
noble leaders of the 


earnest, holy men 


iniquitous 


trance u 


tion of 
Missionary 


tinued for nearly a quarter of a century, 

Trestrail ed most earnestly to 
his younger brethren in the ministry to cultivate a 
was sure that, under the 
Divine Spirit’s blessing, he owed more than he could 
express or conceive of to the fact that his heart had 
always been full of love for the cause of missions. 
The missionary spirit in any Christian and in the 
Church was at one and the same time an indication 
a of the measure on which our Lord's Spirit was pos- 
sessed, and it was, too, a most fruitful means 
waa received. If he were uttering 
his last words, he would with all possible earnest- 
ness entreat of each one 


In closing, Mr. 


missionary 


country, | whereby good 


heart the d 
sions. Mr. 


Tritton for his 


brethren 


ception he had alwa 
the churches over which they 
to say that the whole tone and spirit of 

must have proved gratifying in the 
highest degree to Mr. Trestrail. 


the 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The adjourned discussion on the 


ing the fees of indigent 
x — or any public (lem 
Was resumed at : 4 
Wednesday—the Rev. John Rodgers; M.A., rector 
— St. Thomass, r —— 3 — re- 

ution declining to pay such fees, on 
Cromwell an — A favour of 
Mr. SMITHIES resumed the di i 


‘tended that there 
| Parliament which 
to the motion made 
proof of this assertion 


, a8 it hae been con sof bearing upon the priate, Ge 
ithe gift of many hear 
hands, and it tells of a wide and deep feeling cherished 
friends of the society toward yor 
testimony that they acknow the 
which you have served the interests of this. noble mis- 
sionary society. It is our joy to know that you have not 
forced or inactive retirement, You have 
1 back to a work second to none in its h 
3 and 1 4 4 In . i 
| ministry, in the name of this large meeting, in the 
2 of the churches and = your — — 
and usefulness in serving your Lord and Saviour by 

preaching and ministering the word of eternal liſe. 
RESTRAIL, who was received with the 
heartiest welcome by the whole assembly, said :— 
I wish I could have been spared the 
fails to mé to . 
to my friend and late colleague Dr. Underhill 


f 
and near, and is | opinion 1 with them > important work in 
which they engagéd. . ee motion 
were carried, it would touch some 0 1 oor 
on one of their most tender parts. He 


e an industrious father of five o n 
— laid up by sickness whilst j ving the 


some 
which now 


5 ome of his | 
e ionary | 
ng, he said, which he remem- sp 
bered, was the announcement of the death of Mr. 
I was then, remarked Mr. Trestrail, but 
a boy, yet I can now distinctly recal the feeli 
of sorrow which was manifested by all the 
friends in Falmouth when the news came that 
Andrew Fuller was dead. My next remembrance |’ 
was the visit to Falmouth of my now venerable | 
friend Mr. Hinton, and, even though I was but a | 
lad, I was much struck by the vigour of Mr. 
Hinton’s thoughts, with the lucidity of his st 
and with the melting pathos with which he spo 
The next event of moment was the formation in 
Cornwall of a County Auxiliary to the Missionary 
ht amongst us some of the 
enomination, such as Dr. 
Ryland, Mr. Winterbotham, and others. About 
this time I was received into the church by my 
dear friend the Rev. Samuel Green. 
the visit of Burchell and Knibbs to plead on behalf 
of Jamaica, and their appeals stirred my whole soul. 
Slavery then existed in our western colonies, and these 
exposed and denounced the 
Soon after this I was asked by 
the church to give myself to the work of the minis- 
try, so that my entrance 
not of my own seeking 


eee 


-** sectarian, 


| enforcing the co mpulsory 
of the parents were not allowed to haye a4 Véfce in 
choosing the school to which their children was to 


condition laid | issue, and she thought it 
friends was that I 

I entered Bristol 
there was brought under the influence of à fine set 
of men, who were the senior students, some of 
whom—such as the Rev. W. Robinson, of Cam- 
bridge—remain till the presen 

I was honoured with the kind friendship of the Rev, 
Robert Hall, and was brought often into the society 
of such men as John Foster, Dr. Leifchild, and the 
warm-hearted, earnest minister of Christ, Mr, 
Winter of Counterslip.” 
length supplied most interesting details of his en- 
istry—his experience first in 
London, in Northamptonshire, in the Isle of Wight, 
and then at Cork, where he t four 
pastor of the Baptist church. 
to London to assume the duties of secretary to the 
Baptist Irish Society, from which, on the 

Angus, he 
the secretariat of 


Sosiety,. sad . i. Rat posh. he. eon parents’ minds that it was as much a duty to pro. 


Lad 


t day. In Bristol, too, 
Mr. Trestrail at some 


rom Cork he came 


Dr. 


Underhill to the Foreign 


to foster in his 
love for t Be wre of 3 = 
il very ingly thank r. 
personal — 2 ; also all the 
for the courteous and most brotherly re- 
met with from them and 


who were at present in want of 
the grievance it 


the meeting of 


— eee | 


- | 
* 1 


r ~¥ — — 
Se. RE TE ae 


nothing in the Act of 

by the tov. Mr. Rebate he 
0 v. r. | 

. cited the provisions of the 


T irom 
in opposition to existing schools, it m his 


t 


An nion Would 


earing e | denomi 
and he d me that 
denominationalism which was 80 


be sent. 
Mrs. ANDERSON said she should vote ainst 


both the motion and amendment, and a 
rosolution herself when the time should come. She 
thought it was undesirable to discuss the 1 of 
sending children to this or that school unti 

au 


the 

bject of the payment ool fees had been 
by the Vice-President the ittee 

Education, Mr. Forster having stated to a deputation 

the previous day that he the subject under his 

consideration. ear.) As it was, this a 

thus before Mr. Forster was taken on a side 


1 


it 


a resolution whether or 1 
r, o 


dale of such ymapte shall have been y 
oe 3 at what schools the fees 


which would stimulate 
of persons who would be y to have their sch 01 
fees paid for them ; it encourage improvidence, 


it would tempt the provident parent to 


become less provident and n it 
would tend to break down those very small iers 
which now existed, in many cases, between inde- 
It should be in the 


vide pence for the schoolmaster as for baker 
Hear,“ and murmurs), and it should be accepted 
that there was no more excuse for ve for 
education than for not paying for bread, (Hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. Barry contended that if the l 
Mr. Rodgers’s motion they would be stultifying 
themselves with regard to the great prititiple they 


had laid down, that they would resp religi us 
liberty of every parent, and 30, „the reli. 
gious liberty of every child. It had been mentioned 
that it would be impossible to carry out 


‘the compulsory clauses’ — yr ar Mr. Rogers’s 
) 4 ain that would “a the 


422 poral y 
orster, on tl e 
tation, in ihy 
board coi ld 


5 Pops 
f hey would 
have educated a dae of diate children 


or a great matter ; 
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LIBERATION OF 
SOME er 8 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE, Mar 2nD anD Sap. 
ATES’ CARDS, with the requisite instructions, 
are in course of issue. 


Appointments not yet reported should be notified by the 


first post. 
Subscribers and others will be admitted as visitors, on 
their previously applying for cards of admission. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING ) | 


Will be held on Wepnuspay Evenine, May 3rd, at the 
METROPOLITAN TABERNACLE, Newington. 


over by Sir WILFRID LAWSON, 
„ A. ILLING- 

„Hon. E. Lrurrn 
. H. W. Crossxey, of 


Birmingham, Rev. 

J. P. Cnowx, of Bradford, and Henry Vincent, Esq., 
have engaged to be present. 
Tickets itting to reserved seats will be issued to sub- 
scribers and their to the Becretary, tthe Heys ofr, 
pegs og letter, Secretary, 5 
or to f. Blackshear, at the Metre clitan 
he doors will be opened at a Quarter- Six, and the 
chair taken at Seven. aii 

J. CARVELI. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeante’-inn, Fleet-street, E. C. 


NDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION.— 
At a numerous and most influential public meeting, 


21st’ 
MAYO 


KN. 


“That this meeting observes with ification that the 
Most Honourable the Marquis of proposes to draw 
the attention of the Legislature to this important questi 


appointed (with power to & 


4. Proposed by W. H. Surrn, Esq., M. P., and seconded 
A. eae Hit, Ent, ak, M.P. :— * 


. 77 ITE, Treasurer of 
HOUSE, 7 ore is or. tines — 


MERSEAM, BALL, S0F001. 
Hzap Masrzr—MR. WEST. 10 


RED 
London ; B.A. (Senior Moralist 
College, London, late of Trinity 


First MatagmaticaL Masre Loro 
NATURAL Fumosorur, Mr. A. Todd, MA. — 
Williams Scholar); Sncomp CLassicAL aNpD MAaTHEMATI- 
CAL Mastgr AnD Lgcru 


—Music aun Sinaine Master, Mr. W. 


H. Birch, Organist of Christ Church, ing; 
Marin, Mr. C. R. Havell, e Ay 


lzcrurnsr on Botany, Mr. A. W. 2 
F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany to the 


vernors of Emanuel Hospital follows 
Schools 


* N * N 1 4 7 n 
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HE NONOONFOR MIST, 
Weekly Newspaper, price 5d. 


Edited by EDWARD MIALL, M. P. 
MAY SUPPLEMENTS. 


The NONCONFORMIST (with Supplement) will be 
published on THURSDAY, May 4 (instead of Wednesday), 
in order that it may contain a full and complete report of the 
two days’ Conference of the Liberation Society, at the 
Cannon-street Hotel, and of the Public Meeting at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, together with a sketch of the 
proceedings, and a brief history, of that Society from its 
foundation, and of the Anniversaries of the Baptist 
Missionary, Wesleyan, and other Societies. 

The NONCONFORMIST (with Supplement) will also be 


he | published on THURSDAY, May 11 (instead of Wednesday), 


and will report verbatim the debate of the 9th in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Miall’s Disestablishment Motion (with 
sketch of the proceedings), the first day’s session of the Con- 
gregational Union in London, and I various anniversary 


the | meetings. 


en at Me Peet of 
the extinction of and other 


The NONCONFORMIST of WEDNESDAY, May 17 
(with Supplement), will report the further meetings of the 
Congregational Union, the London Missionary Society, and 
other religious anniversaries. It will also contain an ex- 
tended survey of the work of the principal School Boards up 
to that date. | 

The NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday May 24 (with 
Supplement) will report in full the Annual Meeting of the 

Each of these numbers will contain original sketches of 
the May Meetings as they take place. 

% ADV ERTISEMENTS (if for the four numbers at a reduced 
rate) received not later than the day before publication, at the 
office, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, by the Publisher, Mr. 4. 
Miall, These four numbers (1s. 8d.), or single copies (6d.) will 
be sent on the receipt of postage stamps. 


Tn accordance with the above, we beg to call 
special attention to the postponement of our 
next number, which will be published on 
THURSDAY, May 4th, instead of Wednesday, 


Mon- | May 3rd. 


— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tut NONCONFORMIST are as 
A 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
LEADER Pad. 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


Published by AnTHUR MIALL (to whom it is requested 
that all P ere ne te ERO 18, Bouverie- 


Advertisers of all classes will find Tux NoNcONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tus NONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


E . d. 
Yearly ° ° . . } 310 
Half-yearly <. «2. 012 0 
Quarterly 9 0 9 * 0 6 0 


% Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies 
with regularity from their Newsvendor, the Subscriber will 
find his cause of complaint removed by ordering a stamped 
copy direct from the Publishing-office. ; 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“J. H. J eonard” and “ A Welshman.”—In type, but 
crowded out this week. 

4% G. Onions.”—The matter has, we understand, been 
fully considered by the committee, who have thought it 
best to postpone the action he recommends till next 
year, 


Wo regret that, owing to the pressure upon our 
space this week, we have been unable to find room for 
several communications, as well as the ordinary news 
of the week. 


— — — — — — — 


It is announced Professor . 
e i the ef rate of te Adan 


Campbell, the man sentenced to death for the 
murder of Mr. Galloway at Stratford, was executed 


at Chelmsford on Monday, 


: 


Apri 26, 1871. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1871. 
. 


SUMMARY. 


For the first time this three weeks there was 
esterday a in the artillery duél and hard 
igh on the western side of in order to 
ow 4 inhabitants of Neuilly—the 
very centre of the conflict—to emerge from their 
cellars, where they have been A. up, and 
1 into the city. The V. es troops 
M. Thiers having now at his command some 
150,000 men—are being massed outside the walls, 
within which the National Guard are being gra- 
dually driven totake shelter behind thef e 
barricades which have been constructed. There 


are the cu stories of battalions dis- 
affected and refusing to fight, but General Bas. 
3 1 „ K : — mg: | 
p of com | e National 
Assembly mutters, “ We will not treat with the 
i e 
isolated, pre to | 
deferred grand attack — — B. aks 
It is, however, untrue that the forts on the left 
bank of the Seine have been delive · ed up by the 
Germans, the first instalment of the war in- 
demnity, twenty millions sterling, not having 
yet been paid. 

The Commune of Paris has somewhat eme 
— the haze Fuge hig it, having at 
en pointed a reg U composed 
as Slows: 74 Ministerof War; J. aide, 
Finance ; Viard. Commissariat ; Paschal Grans- 
_ Foreign Affairs ; Protot, Justice ; Rigault, 

ic has 


Safety.” The last-named. offici 
already resigned. Indeed resignations are the 
order of the day. Even Felix has retired 


— the . — the late e eetions to 
su vacancies were declared legal, thou 
the . of voters was insuffici · nt. the 
Commune has aleo at! condesoend · d to issue 
an official p mme, the substance of which is 
as follows :—Vote of the Communal Budget; 
imposition and distribution of taxation ; 
ment of local affairs ; organisation of the mae. 
trature, internal police and instruction; the 
administration of the wealth belonging to the 
Commune. Besides this the Commune claims 


to elect and dismiss its W yom aud other 
functionaries as it likes. Its other inherent 
ights are: absolute individual liberty, liberty 
of conscience and liberty of work. We su 
pose the imprisonment of ecclesiastics, the 
suppression of the moderate press, the seizure 
of suspects, the prevention of the opening of 
factories, would be set down as exceptional 
measures. But the despotism ) 
mune is not a whit better than that of the 
Emperor, and is less discriminating: It still 
levies So on ey blic com- 
ies, and holds a trump- in the possession 
57 the Great Book of tho Debt, which contains 
the lists of all the creditors of the State. All 
the criminal records having been destroyed, this 
precious volume, when a great exigency arrives, 
may follow. | 
Mr. Lowe's Budget has been the occasion of 
excitemeut du ing the week, — in 
East of London. match-makers, chiefly 
women and children, mustered by the thousand 
at Bow on Monday, and a great part of them 
were conveyed in vans westward by way of de- 
monstration against the new tax. A great 


multitude formed in procession, and invaded 
Palace Yard about the time the House of Com- 


Che Rontonkormizt. 


of the Com- . 


8 the i Ex Luce 
ng the enious motto, “ 
Lucellum, will 2 


— — x' — — 
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nounced. 2 him. Other learned men; 
ormerly Ul ntanes, have placed them- 


s lves at Dr. Dollinger’s side, and the Univer- 
sity of Rome has ent him a sympathising 
address. All the German Govervments ars 
hostile to the pretensions of the Papacy— tha“ 
of Wurtemburg haviog last week joined 
the others by officially refusing to allow the 
Infallibility dogma to be promulgated. There 
is now, as well there may be, great anxiety on 
the subject at the Vatican. The feara felt by 
the Pope and his Jesuit advisers of an eccl¢sia- 
tical rebellion in Germany are apparently well 
founded—the interests of the Governments and 
the intelligence of the people being arrayed 
2 the spiritual despotism of Rome. What 
shape this disaffection of the Catholic laity will 
take is not yet apparent, but there seems to be 
no room for any pacific arrangement. It is said 
that Pius IX. is seriously ill under the accumn- 
lation of anxieties which his rash policy bas 
brought upon him. 

Various tat- ments represent Russia as anxious 
to pursue a pacific policy. Prince Gortscbakoff 
is about to retire, and is not unlikely to be suc- 
cee'e i as Minister of Foreign Affairs by Baron 
Bronnow, thé Russian Am or in London. 
Neither the Emperor nor the Prince are, says 
a letter from St. Petersburg, disposed io inaugu- 
rate a warlike policy. Russia is anxious to live 
in harmony with the Porte. Whil+ formerly 
scarcely a day passed without some unpleasant- 
ness occurring between the Russian Embassy 
and the Porte,” writes the Times correspondent 
at Vi nna, “now all goes quite smoothly. There 
ar- no more complaints about extort'onate 
Pashas and venal tribunals, no more grievances 
of Christian nationalities ; all that is done is 
well done, The Russian Dragoman and Am- 
ba · sador are no more the bugb ars of the 
Turk ish F. reign Office. The Porte is left in 
wir and quiet.” Ru: sia upholds the rights of 

key in respect to Roumania, and discourages 
all ag tation in Montenegro. If these statements 
are true, they are of real importance as bearing 
not only upon the peace of Europe, but upon our 
own armaments. 

President Grant has convened an extra session 
of the S-nate for the 10th of May to consider 
the results of the labours of the Joint High 
Commission. Not only h«s a basis been laid 
down by the Commissioners for settling the 
Alabama claims, and adjusting the ery 
difficalty, but they have also provided for 

arranging the San Juan boundary ques- 
tion —- to refer it to the arbitra- 
tion of a friendly Power, and have agreed to 
open the St. Lawrence on terms favourable to 
the United States. Thus all ma ters of differ- 
ence — 2 the br pte Pgs yo have aoe 
courageous with and put in train for 
— st Aud itis said.that the Senate 
from hindering the good work, is di 
accept this comprehensive arrangenjent with 
little discussion. 


THE BUDGET. 


Last Thursday night, Mr. Lowe launched his 
Budget for the ensuing financial year. If it be, 
as itis said to be, an anxious and perplexing 
duty to distribute a surplus, what must it be to 

rovide for a deficit? The Chancellor of the 
xchequer has hai to discharge this unwelcome 
obligation, and, we need hardly say he has not 
given satisfaction in any quarter. He is to be 
itied as well as blamed. Probably, if he had 
had his own way, in meting out the expenditure 
of the year, he would not have had so unpleasant 


a task in ünding adequate ways and means.” | 


His mind evidently inclines to thrift, and he is 
„ to look imaginary ers in the 
ace with cynicism and contempt. e a'e some- 
what curious to know what part he has taken in 
the Cabinet discussions which ended in a weak 
surrender to the so-called war panic. Of course, 
he has put the best face on it now that the mis- 
chief is done—but if, as is rum and seems 
not improbable, he did not altogether acquiesce 


in the necessity of so an addition to our. 
military defences, it is hard to visit upon 
him the offence of the majority 


of his 
True, Mr. Lowe's forte is not that of 
bitterness which he has to thrust 
throats of taxpayers, nor is it his 
manner to e unpleasantness seem pleasant. 
We are not sure, however, that, in the i 
of his present Budget, he has not done the State 
an incidental service, in making all ranks of Her 


— subjects painfully conscious that war 
correctl 
cannot 


by whomsoever they are excited, or, more 
, simulated, are lux which 
ulged in save at an inevitable and 
a very heavy cost. . 

Let us look back with Mr. Lowe at the 


which, added to that of the preceding year, 


* 


amounted to 8,000,000 l., the income reckoned 
as available for 1870-71 was 67,634, 0001. The ex- 

nditure fer the same year sanctioned by Par- 
iament was estimated at 67, 303,000. B- fore 
the end of the Session, however, the Frauco- 
German war broke out, and, immediately fol- 
lowing it, the epg fever in this country. 
The Goveroment was fairly swept off its pos tion 
of severe economy by an inundation of bellicose 
sentiment, and, in August, demanded a sp-cial 
vote of c: edit for 2,000,000/., to which was added 
183,000l. mainly incurred for paying the half- 
pay and the retired pay of the Navy monthly 
instead of quart rly. ‘These two sums raised 
our estimated expenditure to 69,486,000/. The 
estimated surplus of 331,0002, was thus con- 
verted into an anticipated deficiency of about 
2,245, 539J. But Government did net spend the 
whole of the 2,000,000/. granted them by a vote 
of credit, and the actua! receipts of the year 
exceeded the estimated total set down by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by 2,311,000/.— 
leaving a balance of 396,6811. to start with for 
the * twelvemonth commenced on April 
1, 1871-2. 

We may now reverse our position and face. 
the future. Mr. Lowe +cans the probabilities 
before him with an exceeiing cxut'ous, nat to 
say desponding eye. The revenue yielded to 
the Exchequer by the several sources of t a- 
tion, was larger by upwards of 2,000,0002. than 
he had ventured to set it down atin April, 
1870. Trede is rapidly a phy» paup r am 
is diminishing, mauufactureis are doing a brisk 
and, by no means unp'ofitable, busivess, +n 
employment is seviving in all the g eat c. ntre« 
of indus'ry. But the C ancellor of the Ex- 
chequer r-ckons his probabl · iucowe.as smailer 
for this yesr than it actu«l'y turned out to be 
last. Suppos+, he suggeste, an unfavourable 
l.arvest, and what would be the outcome of san- 
guine ca'culations? So he puts down his in- 
come at 69,595,000/., a decr ase of it, from the 
tame sources, of 350,000/., as compar: d with last 
year. But the estimat d expenditure of the 
year to come is reckoue d at the eno: mous total 
of 72,308,000/.—or more than the e timated re- 
veuve by 2, 713,000. Tia is the deficit J e hes 
to prov de tor by additional taxation. Let us 
see how he prop sed to accomplish the task. 

We need not trouble either our readers or our- 
selves by laying before them the successive 

lans of what he might have done, which the 
Yhancellor of the Exchequer pase at, now 
wistfully, now disdainfully, and then dismissed. 


We oonfue ourselves here to his actual p- o- 


Fi st, he annouuced his in eution an 
tention which, we a'e couviuced he will have 
to abandon—of putting a duty on lucifer- 
matches, or rather on the boxes in which they 
are made up for sale—a halfpenny upon every 
box not cntaining more than 100 matches, 
“which, independently of the substance for 
ignition, are composed wholly of wood,” and, a 
penny fora box of the like number, containi 
matches “wholly or partially of a ma 
other than wood.” This tax is borrowed from 
America—but there it is but an item of a 
vast system of indirect taxation—here it would 
stand almost alone among the industries 80 
burdened. But we refrain from criticism, for 
the proposal is manifestly doomed. Next, Mr, 
Lowe resorted to a fresh adjustment of the 
Probate, , and Succession duties. He 
abolishes the technical distinctions between the 
Probate duties payable on foreign property, and 
by Englishmen domiciled abroad, and places all 
personal property on a scale, roughly stated, at 
two per cent. He proposes so to revise the 
Legacy and Succession duties as to make lineal 
descendants ny ire per cent. instead of one, 
and brothers t and a half per cent. He 
calculated on getting by means of this charge 
990,0007. a year, but in the present year not 
more than 300,000/. He means also to raise the 
income tax ; but as a penny in the pound would 


give him two little, and twopence in the pound 
would give him too much, he proposes to 


convert the p:esent poundage into a percentage, 
and to levy 2. 4s. or 2 1-5 per cent. on every 
1007. of income. This will yield him, he computer, 
1, 950, 000l., which, added tothe match-box tax, 
estimated at 550, 000l., and to 300,000/. Legacy 
and Succession duties, will give a toal of 
eye „ and leave him an unexpended balance 


’ ° 

Such is the Budget for 1871-2. It has already 
been fie reely attacked. It sill probably u: dergo 
considerable modification. It seems to have 
won no friends. It tas stirred up hosts of 
enemies, Mr. Lowe has fought had and mau- 
fully in defence of it—but if he does not, at the 
least, throw overboard his tax on lucif-rs, we 
fancy they will not be unlikely to upset him. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


Tu dinner has been eaten, the wine has 
been drunk, and nothing now remains but the 


— 


2 task of Ne the bill.“ In 

such words as these Mr. Lowe pithily describe 
the position of the House of Commons in - 
ence to his Bu There is, no doubt, a sem- 
blance of truth in this representation of the 


1871-72, and has 28 
— a mt y defences, 
reorganisation of our military | 
has made so heavy an additional burden on the 
taxpayers of this country. The House, in truth, 
teh in a n se" * 1 
much to excite, an participated 
panic out of which Pach embarrassment of 
the Cabinet arises. It has been the fault 
the Government that when the event, ¢ 
gether with the apprehensions which © 
stirred, had away, they did not- 
advantage of the change to frame their; Army 
Estimate: upon a scale suited to the known cir- 
cumstances of the case. Even on the admi sion 
that reconstruction d:manded the ‘mmediate 
outlay of a large additional sum in order to. 
carry it into complete effect, one searches in 
vain for the traces of vigour and eronomy in 
order to cut down the customary extr Wagan 
which perva‘es nearly the whole of this ate - 
ment, and the curtailment: f whi h mitt hive 
ates ac * ln fr Listy wy the 
outlay ren necessary h — 
jected reform. But both sides of the 3 
with the exception of a smal! minority of mem- 
ters who sit below the gangway, are infected 
—— the — —＋ 4 — — So the 
euphon‘ous designati. n of pati an - 
dence, of helping the Government . 
they fall into a spen fit in relation to what 
is cal'ed the detencs of th» country, and both 
promptly agree in voting away large additional 
eums for the year without taking thought of the 
“ways and means by which the augmentation 
1 expenditure would have to be provided 
or. 

Mr. Lowe’s Budget has place! the Adminis- 
tration in much the sameawkward dilemms this 
s n, in which Mr. Fors eres Elementary 
Educatien Bil placed it last year; but witn 
th's striking di ce. Last year the Govern- 


ment went over to the other side of the House 
put 


for the assistince they required, and to 
down a large section of their own su 
Tais year the Conservatives have t 


t fit to 


come over io the discontented below the gang- 
way, in te hope of defeatiog the Government 
itsel’, The country has been saved by only a 


few votes from a Ministerial crisis; 
day vight Mr. White, member for Bi 
on the motion for going into a Comm of 
Ways and Means, submitted th- following re- 
solution as an amendment —“ That the A di- 
tion l taxation propos d by Her Maje-ty’s Go- 
vernment would entail burdens upon the 
which are not justified by existing circum- 
statt es.“ The object of the amendment was to 
enter one more solemn pr., test on the records 
of Pa liameut against the extra t expendi- 
ture sanctioned end calied for by Her Ma 8 
Minis ers. It seems to have occurred to 
leader of the Opposition that thie was a 
fitting opportanity to lead the bulk of his 
fore s over to the minority below the gangw 


nor those 
ent io its natural dense. 


say sophistry, 


di 4 Nee ure * 
y 


coufiscating au important branch of private iu- 


numbers of the very poor. st portion of o 
m tropolitan population, and sin ~ ost 


Sm ip ye be eG tue wer 
ith as peceseary 0 - 
justing indirect taxation. increase in 

rate of the succession duties would fall chiefly 
upon the landed gentry at times when 
were least able to bearit, would produce no resa 
it might occasion, because 


crease the disposition of landow | 
by disposing of their estates to their successors 


a. — 


at. 


liabilities it entails, and would im also a 


further burden upon property which it was ill 
able to bear. ese considerations sufficed to 
induce a pumber of the Tories to make 


common cause with the protesting Radicals, and 
in a House consisting of nearly five hundred 
members, left Ministers in a bare majority of 


twenty-seven—the numbers being 230 in favour | 


of the amendment—and 257 in favour of going 
into Committee of Ways and Means. 

Of the debate iteelf we have little to sa 
beyond the fact that every er who too 
part in it, except the Chancellor of the Exche- 
2 and the Premier, unequivocally condemned 

Budget as the worst one that has been pro- 
duced for many years past. Both sides, pro- 
bably, were satisfied with the division—the 
3 with hy wl vines those who 
opposed them with the evident impression the 
had made upon the Government. It was alto- 
a remarkably instructive debate for Mr. 

tone and his colleagues. They must have 

learned from it how little they can expect to 

gain or rather how much they are sure to lose, 
y 
pa 


ing to the preseure of the ding de- 
what use is it to economise two or three suc- 


ts against their own convictions. Of 


ceasive years, if in a succeeding year they 
throw down their arms, and rush into 
the ranks of financial roués. Such weak- 


ness reminds us of the conduct of the toper 
who, under the influence of a strong vow to 
abstain from drink, hurries himself past the 
door of the house of temptation, and then 
walks back in to treat resolution.” A 
Government which finds itself unable to resist 
the pressure brought to bear, at any particular 
re upon its settled policy, would do much 
to resign than to yield to what they are 
unable to approve ; and, as Mr. Jacob Bright 
forcibly remarked, even if driven from power 
for d what was right, it would be sure to 
have an honourable and a s resurrection. 
We trust that the Ministers will take to heart the 
warning we have received. They came into 
office e strength of certain avowed prin- 
ciples. Let them adhereto those principles through 
evilas well as through good report. Every exempli- 
fication of weakness in this oe es afresh 
the om of their followers. ey have still 
at their back a large majority who would fain 
battle un ler their guidance the foes of political 
2 8 a bad habit to be meen 
g m into painful itions, whic 
neither in conscience, nor in 2 they can 
maintain with a stout heart. To some extent, 
we think, they may retrace their steps with 
— 2 they do so in time, they will 
recover ascendancy—if they put a greater 
distance between themselves and their principles 
than they have done, they will ensure for them. 
selves that overthrow which, besides hurling 
them from power, will greatly tarnish the repu- 


tation they have achieved. 


THE SUBSIDISING OF DENOMINA- 
* TIONAL SCHOOLS. 


. will be seen from a statement elsewhere 
a general Conference of Nonconf u mists is 
to be convened ere long at Manchester, to con- 
sider means for securing “ the complete legi 


— 
Gladstone 


ition of religious equality, avd that 
a deputation is to wait upon Mr. 
% to inform him of the position of 
Nonconformists “respecting the application of 
public rates to denominatioual purposes.” For 
aunme united action on the latter subject there is 
very urgent necessity. We take leave to ray 
that if the couree commenced in Liverpool, and 
E accepted by several other school 

rds, of paying the fees of the children of 


th: se boards will b: fore long become 

the mere paymasters of the sectarian echools, 

and an org ion for ting outdoor relief 
} i it 


to minatious. bad been clearly 
a 
of the Ha 


that this was to be the first outcome 
cation Bill there would have been 
such an r the country that it 
could never have been passed. The present 
claim, though sanctioned by the Act, 
Vas a totally unlooked-for result of the measure 
of last session, and the ha-te with which it is 
being preesed upon the school boards—even be- 
fore accurate statistics of educational defic ency 
have been obtaioed, or any measures taken for 
* 2 both enen itable. 

2 such a policy appro y the great 
majority of the ratepayers in districts where 
school boards have been created? It is easy to 
aay that the question is one for local decision, 
and not for the Education De t. But the 


boards elected to carry out the provisions of the 
Act do not—perhaps in the 14 of cases—. 
the opinions of the ratepayers 


ed device of the cumulative vote 


augmented grants 
Code, 


Schools is thus to a 


indigent parents in denominational schools is | Boa 
ed A 


nearly every board, and thus to give e to 
their own policy. There is no little reason to fear 
that before the importance of the question is 
fully understood by the ratepayers, their repre- 
‘sentatives on the school boards will, in many 
2 have committed them to a course from 
which there will be no retreat. When once the 
. of fees for children in sectarian schools, 

boards which exercise no control over them 
Ww er, has commenced, it will be almost im- 
| possible to refuse them hereafter. In Liverpool, 
as we have seen, private subscriptions to denomi- 
national schools are being 
in prospect of the funds being supplied from 
the rates. Aided by the payments of fees by 
the school board, and in receipt of the large'y- 


nominational: schools will be entirely relieved 
from the necessity of private contributions, and 


thus be altogether supported at the ratepayers’ 


expense. Only the school boards will have no 
voice in the pope sage of the schools they will 
have to support, thus reversing the constitutional 
maxim that taxation and representation should 


| go together. 
We earnestly hope that the Government will 
not ignore the strong and feeling which | 


is spreading upon this subject, and which 
‘threatens to break up the Liberal party in 
many of our large towns. The objecting rate- 
4 are in the hands of their boards elected 
4 


W. Il not fail to discover some remedy fr this great 
injustice, We hear both in Birmingham aud 
Liverpool of an intention on the part of some 
ratepayers to refuse to pay this new Church- 


rate, and it can hardly be doubted, when it is 


found that the maintenance of denominational 
eat extent cast on the 
this feeling will increase. 


bers of school who were disposed to sacri- 
fice much in order to carry outfeffective'y the new 
Education Act. He has now abandoned the task 
as utterly hopeless. At the last meeting of the 
London Board he stated that he had cordially 
supported the resolution in favour of unsectarian 
education; but as it was now proposed 
thoroughly and completely to violate its spirit, 
he would not only take no share in carryivg 
out the proposal for paying the fees in question, 
but would undertake to raise a discussion in the 
case of every child. That, indeed, is the way to 
meet a monstrous injustice. 

Happily the members of the London Board 
are net yet committed to Canon Cromwell’s 
res lution, and have postponed its consideration 
by adopting the “previous question.” In the 
course of the discu:sion, Dr. Angus gave some 
striking illustrations of the way in which that 

‘al would work. He referred to one 
metropolitan district where there are d+ nomina- 
tional schools containiug about 2,000 children 
who now pay no fees, and which could accom- 
modate 4,000 more. When these schools are 
filled up, the cost of the teaching of the 6,000 
children would be about 3,000/. a year; so that 
with the Government grant the schools which 
incur no expenre in accommodating these 


gisla- | children would receive for them about 20s. 


a head. And the Board would be the paymasters 
without being able to interfcre with the mavage- 
ment of the schorls they were thus called upon 
to subsidise. This is, however, only one district 
of the metropolis. In others, of course, the 
same course must be pursued. Everywhere the 
managers of denominat onal schools would find 
it far more agreeable to receive the fees for 
indigent children and remain independent rather 
than place themselves under the control of the 
How could they, moreov:r, continue 
to require school fees from those who now 
pay them? 30,000/. drawn from the rat«s would 
soon be expended in subsidi-ing the denomina- 
tional schools of London after this fashion, and as 
the present subscriptions would cease, the pay- 
ment of these fees must go on. The Board 
might well pause with app: ehension in contem- 
lating a result which would leave with 
ew other functions besides that of handing over 
to sectarian schools, Church, Wesleyan, and 
Catholics, these sums of money over which they 
would have no control. They were elected to 
opp educational deficiencies by creating new 
schools. Under the new schemè they will simply 
have to fill up the existing sectarian schools, 

In the debate at the Guildhall last Wednes- 
day, Pr. . ee t if the Board did 
not pay the school fees of indigent children, they 
would be violating the religious liberty of every 
parent, and, indeed, of every child, because their 
choice of schools would be restricted. Have 


they not that choice now, and if so why are not 


these schools filled? We want compulsion, is 


new-fangl 
— the supporters of sectarian education 


the reply But defore we accept a method which 
en down in America, and directly ap- 


has bro 


Church of England and Catholics combined 
for the occasion—to secure 4 majority on 


1 withdrawn, | 


rovided for under the new | 
it is probable that many of the de- | 


the device of cumulative voting, but they | 


Professor | females outnumbered the males to the extent of 


rates 
‘Huxley is a fair speeime of the Liberal mem- | 


an enormous development since 1861. 


| villages have decreased in population. 


the School Board, is it not simply monstrous that 
* 5 J 
| these institutions should remain altoge 


; 


ach whatever they please. 
Is that what we have come to under a Liberal 
Government pa excellence? Have ratepayers 
no consciences and no rights? 


; 


| DETACHED NOTES. 


— — 


Though the full and detailed tabular results of 
the Census of 1871 will not be known for about two 
years, some of the returns of population in the 
| towns are already published, by favour of the local 
registrars. Welsubjoin a few of them: 


te i ee 
Sheffield i „000 55,000 
Bradford 146, 000 42, 000 
yh . 23,021 5,136 
Leeds(Union)... 162,407 28; 410 
Normanton 3,448 2, 855 
Hanl — 701 
e 39, „991 
Carlisie 31,286 1,869 
Paisley 48,239 . 820 
Bolton 82,841 12,446 
Leicester 95,193 * 27,918 

Preston .. 85,408 2,423 
Hull ... .. 118,130 20,469 
Greenock 58,405 „. 16,511 
Dundee „ 121,464 31,947 
Aberdeen 88,000 . 14,100 


These figures, to a great extent, tell their own 
tale. In every detailed account we have seen the 


about ten percent. The remarkable increase in the 
population of Normanton is, of course, due to rail- 
ways. Between 1851 and 1861 the growth of Brad - 
ford was very small compared with the present de- 
cade—the manufactures of the town having received 
The sub- 
stantial increase in Leicester is a sign of the very 
flourishing condition of the local manufactures. 
Speaking of the East Riding, the Leeds Mercury 
remarks that most of the agricultural towns and 
‘Whilst 
farming flourishes, farm labourers earn wages upon 
which they and their families can barely exist, and 
many of them find only partial employment. All, 
therefore, who have the means to remove, either 
flock to large towns where work and better wages 
are obtained, or help to swell the yearly exodus to 
Canada and other parts, where there is scope for 
their industry.” What is taking place in the East 
Riding is no doubt characteristic of all rural dis- 
tricts bordering upon large manufacturing towns. 


The borough of Bradford is following the example 


of Leeds by starting ‘‘ public-houses without the 
drink.” On Saturday last two ‘‘ disestablished ” 
beerhouses were fo opened in one of the 
lowest parts of Bradford as British Workman 
Nos. 1 and 2, and a body of about a thousand 


| Leeds workmen, as representatives of the fourteen 


houses which flourish there, came over by special 
train to assist on the occasion, The founder of 
„No. 1” in Bradford is, as may be supposed, the 
philanthropic Sir Titus Salt, who, curiously 
enough, is, with his son, the joint tenant of the 
‘Alpaca Inn!” At an evening meeting many of 
‘the Leeds artisans spoke in enthusiastic terms of 
the “homelike and snug character” of their new 
clubs. All men,” said one of them, whether 
teetotalers or not, were made welcome at each and 
all of the houses, and it was the endeavour of 
the managers to make everybody comfortable. It 
was to this fact that the movement owed much of 
its suceess.” In the movement has been 
taken up with characteristic energy. A strong and 
numerons executive committee has been appointed 
to multiply these houses in the town, and Sir Titus 
has engaged to bear the cost of every eleventh 
% British Workman” established. In Leeds we 
find that those who are engaged in this good work 
have established a weekly paper, and there is no 
doubt that the movement is calculated to be of im- 
mense benefit to the working population of our 
large towns. The publicans will perhaps find the 
“British Workman” to be a more formidable foe 
of their vested interests than the Home Secretary 


N 


In another column we give a sketch of the annual 
meeting of the United Methodist Free Churches at 
Exeter Hall. Afew days previously, at a meeting of 
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the I aes ee, Churches a paper was read | members had pledged themselves to their con-“ The Rev. Canon CroMWELL said that was not 


by the Rev. H. Tarrant describing the Points of 

Union between Congregationalists and Free Metho- 

dists,” and advocating their closer connexion. The 

writer thus states in what respects, according to his 

view, a closer union between the two bodies is 
icable 2— ; 

On the part of the Independents all that was necessary 


was that they should pronounce the ministers and 
churches of Free Methodists eligible for admission 
mto the onal Union of England and Wales; 


on the the Free Methodists, all that was n 
was a the Assembly should distinctly declare itself 
open toany Independent church which might prefer a 
periodical change of ministers, and to any Independent 
minister, otherwise acceptable to it, who might prefer 
the itinerancy to a settled pastorate. From simple 
arrangement a gradual interfusion of the two bodies 
would gradually flow. The Union meetings would 
become common ground, where their county 
associations, and where the national association 
of the Free Methodists and the Free Methodist. 
Assembly, as the special combination for a 
special object, would ory continue its work. 
There was no reason why the itinerancy and a settled 
pastorate should not exist side by side ; their freedom 
should show itself in the ease with which one system or 
theot her could be adopted as seemed most desirable; in- 
definite settlement an l periodical removal ought to be 
perfectly optional. A precedent for the arrangement 
p was to be found in the constitution of the 
autumnal meeting of the Baptists, where the Particular 
and General Baptists formed a joint body. The formal 
proclamation of alliance betwoen Independents and Free 
Methodists iu the way indicated would quickly be fol- 
lowed by local union. voluntarily consummated in all 

rts of the country, with a view especially to the com- 
bination of lay forces, and the supply of villages with 
preaching. Their colleges would also be thrown open 
to young men studying for the Free Methodist itine- 
rancy, on the ya ere | that they might look to 
Free Methodist subscribers for some amount of support. 


We do not know how far the proposal thus 
openly advocated meets with support of the 
Free Methodists generally, who now compose 
a considerable denomination, comprising 300 minis- 
ters, 68,000 members, and 3400 local preachers. 
In the West Riding, however, there are signs that 
they are favourable to the object, and it was stated 
that the only reason why the subject was thus 
brought forward was because of the strong longing for 
union on the part of members of the Methodist Free 
Church. Thus reinforced, the Congregationalists 
of England would undoubtedly present an imposing 
front; but the difficulties in the way of a union 
are unquestionably great. The Free Church and 
U. P.’s, much more akin in doctrine and church 
government than the Congregationalists and Free 
Methodists, have been several years discussing the 
union question, but have not yet agreed upon the 
terms. 


About ten days ago a rather startling telegram 
appeared in the Echo to the effect that Mr. Sumner 
had advocated a protectorate over Ireland. It 
seems that the words the island”—meaning St. 
Domingo—were by a telegraphic blunder trans- 
formed into ‘‘Ireland.” If the original announce- 
ment did not excite much surprise on this side the 
Atlantic, it was owing to the disrepute into which 
the distinguished Senator has fallen by his violent 
and bitter antagonism towards England. Mr. 
Sumner has not yet shown his teeth in connection 
with the negotiations of the High Joint Commission. 
We hope he is now cured of his Anglophobia. One 
sign of his returning good sense is the announce- 
ment that he is about to propose to the Senate the 
initiative of some measure for the establishment of 
an International Court to settle difficulties between 
nations. In this we can heartily go with Mr. 
Sumner. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD AND 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 398. ) 
ion. They had the whole subject now before 
; and this was, as he had contended before, 
time to settle first principles, so that they 
ready to carry principles into 
time arrived. (Cries of Divide 
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stituents to ans ey religious teaching in the schools ; 
but he thought what the thirty-nine members 
pledged themselves to was undenominational reli- 
gious teaching, because he sup that not a 
single member undertook to advocate denomina- 
tional religious teaching. They had been told by 
the Rev. Mr. Mee that he should put in a claim for 
the fees of twenty-five children alone; and alto- 
gether about 10, or 15,000 children might be 
expected to be wn on the board for payment of 
. * Eng ee ee oped —— : nee — 

urch o aving the largest number o 
schools, would get the — benefit from those 
payments. He contended that schools had a very 
close connection with the churches to which they 
were attached, and adduced as proof an extract 
from Mr. Fitch’s report relative to Wesleyan 
schools. He descri the benefits to be derived 
—4 the denominational schools from the payment of 

e fees as a concurrent endowment, and saw no 
reason why the Church which had a majority of 
schools should be subsidised in that way. en 
the board schools were built all (would be admitted 
on equal terms. There were schools in the metro- 
polis where the children paid only a penny a week, 
and even that was almost more than they could 
afford to pay. The rev. gentleman concluded by 
referring to the evils of a system of concurrent en- 
dowment. 


Mr. INGLE asked why should the ratepayers be 


dled with taxation to erect schools for indigent 
children while there were Government inspected 
schools in their district able to accommodate them ? 
* in a given district there were forty 
children belonging to each of the Baptist, Wes- 
leyan, Romanist, and lican Churches, whose 
parents could not pay their fees, and for whom there 
was room in the school of their denomination, why 
should a new school be erected at the ratepayers’ 
expense, when all that was required to meet the 
necessity of the case could be secured by the pay- 
ment of the weekly fees alone? To erect a school 
under such circumstances would simply be waste- 
ful nditure. And, again, there was the ques- 
tion of delay. If they wait till board schools were 
erected, considerable time would be lost, let them 
do what they might. Nothing can be done that 
year, at any rate. The time that must neces- 
sarily be occupied in the selection of sites, 
obtaining the consent of the Education Depart- 
ment, ards securing the land, and then 
— 1 &c., would 5 all — 1 A — a 
som at once ; and by immedi compelli 
children to go to existing schools, we would do 
more to promote the — of those whom we 
were established to benefit than all the abstract 
resolutions they could ever pass. 


Mr. HuTCHINS would not stop to inquire whether 
the greater injustice would be done to the Catholics 
if the motion or the amendment were carried, but 
he would say that, whatever course was taken, the 
Roman Catholics would not give up their children 
to the school board, but they would keep their own 
schools open in any event. He should vote for the 
amendment. The compulsory system could not be 
carried out if the motion were adopted. In the 
interest of the ratepayers it was the duty of the 
board to fill the existing schools first, and then to 
build their undenominational schools. 


Mr. Mor.ey, M. P., said he had no wish to avoid 
any responsibility connected with this subject, but 
he thought it possible there might be under discus- 
sion by the committee some arrangement which 
might help them out of the difficulty. He had a 
great aversion to compulsion, and a great indisposi- 
tion oy fees unnecessarily ; but he remembered 
the section, which implied the right of a 
E to select the school to which he should send 

is child. He was extremely anxious to keep the 
board clear of denominational schools. He was 
ely connected with denominational schools ; but 

he should be glad to see every school in —— 
brought under the school board, and he should 
consider it his duty to bring all the schools he 
could in contact with the board. He thought the 
resolution of Mr. W. H, Smith, M. P., had given a 
tone to the character of the education which the 
board would enco that would in time be 


attractive to the schools. His sym were | ®” 


with Mr. Rodgers’s motion ; but at the same time 
he felt that the question would not lose, but might 
gain, by delaying its consideration for a time. 

A motion for the fre a grog of the debate was 
then negatived by thirty-six to seven. 

Mr. Lucrarr said that the working classes 
— schools — 33 and 1 

ves might ucation „1 , 
did woh think tne ratepayers would find fault with 
the building of schools. When a school had been 
built it would be worth the money it had cost, 
whereas if school fees were paid to other schools it 
was so much money gone for ever. What he 
wanted to see was schools in which the worki 
man’s child would receive an education whic 
would fit him to learn his trade ; and this could be 
done only in schools of theirown. (Hear, hear, 


p|and No, no.“) At any rate it could be done 


better in schools of their own than anywhere else. 
If they had their on schools th use them 
of an evening, which could not be done with the 
1 ing schools. The question was not so much 
what n 


the fact; it had not been doubled, 
Mr. Lvorart said at all events there whey om 
or 


districts. | 
Mr. W. H. Surrn, M. P., pointed out that if a 
parent was compelled to cond hie child to a school, 
the Act gave the t power to select the school 
to a child eho i 9 
tion gave the parent that er. He though 

some members of the — hal misinterpreted the 
spirit of the Act. In his — the spirit of the Act 
„ y of conscience, oom - 
bined with pe Dr 


to send his children to such as he might 
think Some of the members of the board 
seemed to be not aware of this. He to 1 


in reply to Mr. Picton’s observations, 

1 no intention to subsidise an ecclesiastical 
establishment ; and that the payment of fees was 
not laying down any principle of concurrent endow- 
ment of an alarming character, as there would be 
large incurred at the same time by the re- 
cipients of those fees. The education of children 
cost on an average 30s. The a of the pence 
and the Government grants fell that sum, 
and the loss had to be made 4 Hy the sohool ma- 
rs, who would, therefore, endowed with a 
deficiency in the case of children sent to them by 
the board, as endowment which very few 
churches would care to receive. : 

Mr. GREEN said he thought difficulties had been 
created by the speakers which did not exist in the 
Act. He eould not vote either for the motion or 
the amendment. He thought the board had no 
power to seleot the schools to which the parent 
should send his children ; therefore, what would 
be the use of passing a resolution which could not 
be enforced? He 121 * if the 8 
were passed against payment, yet a pal 
compel the board to pay the fees, notwiths 
such bye-law. 

Mr. CHD CLARKE asked whether, if there 
were 100children of any denomination in a parish with 
a total of 400{children, the School would not 
haveſpower to establish a distinct school for them? He 


were 1 N by clauses as to om - 
pulsion, but were left free as to the question of pay - 
ment or remission of fees. 


The Rev. Jonx Ropexrs, in replying briefly to 
gh ys Cpe ee 
that they were anxious to get to work, but those 
who supported the amendment wished to do it by 

i the isting denominational schools, whereas 


1 
HES 


A division was then t, 
which was carried by twenty-three against twenty, 
and became the substantive motion. 


motion had been 
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of that kind became part of the tions of the 
board, he should personally and ividually de- 
cline to any share in carrying out conditions 


which he believed entirely unjust and so utterly 
to what was expedient and what was 
t. He already, in speaking on the first 


amendment, expressed himself in clear terms as to 
the grounds upon which he held that view, and he 
had heard nothing since in the course of the debate 
that had tended to weaken the im ion that he 
had before of the * and injustice of any 
such regulations as these. He repeated that, to 
his mind, this was neither more nor less than a 
scheme for giving outdoor relief to denominational 
education. that sense he would oppose it, and 
would take no share in ing it out ; and if 
such a scheme were carried out, he would under- 
take to raise a discussion on the case of every child. 
(Hear, hear.) The time for romise was over 
in this matter. As Mr. Lucraft had said, the 
country was sick of denominational schools, and 
wanted to be rid of them. (Cries of No, no.” 
He had done his best since he had been to the 
to work harmoniously. Very often he had even 
violated his sense of what was right for the pur- 
pose of enabling this Act to be carried into operation ; 
and he 1 to the hon. member for West- 
r. W. H. Smith) whether he had not 
to the ing of his reso- 


horoughl d peared 
; Ole — his 


ny 6 justice. It had been carried only by a ma- 
ority of two, and if put into practice he should 
offer it every opposition. 


The Rev. Dr. Avus thought the question was 
one of deep interest, and he was in favour of delay, 


which was the object of the previous question 


He thought it well to say that a t number of 
misstatements—unintentional, no doubt had been 
made in the previous debate. He had the 


feeling that denominational schools ought not 
to be interfered with by the board; on the con- 
trary, mer should rejoice to see the denominational 
schools filled. His conviction was clear that, under 
the double clauses of compulsory attendance and 
ned school term from five to thirteen all the 
denominational schools would be filled entirely 
independent of the poorer children. It seemed to 
him that in the interest of the denominational 
schools no resolution was required at all in relation 
to the poorer children, The two circumstances he 
had pointed out would tend to fill those schools. 
In a district which he knew the compulsory clause 
would have the effect of shutting up all the chil- 
dren in one or two denominational schools, whereas 
he understood the compulsory clause was intended 
ag a protection against denominational schools. In 
ay district where schools of different denomina- 

ions already existed, sufficient to occupy the 

| ound, and the board resolved to support 
aft round by means of concurrent endowment, 

it would be just to say, ‘‘ You must send your chil- 
to school, and we leave you free to choose the 
school to which to send them ”; but in point of fact 
a ie equally wih NN 
8 with den BC In 
a dustrict mR there was a tion of 220,000 
persons, and 36,000 children ought to be attending 
1 according to the proportion shown by the 
ernment ent; but there were in fact 
only 16,000 or 17,000 at school, and nearly 20,000 
went to no school. In the schools of that district 
there was room for 4,000, and therefore the board 
would have to provide room for 16,000. In this 
state of things he pone it would be going out of 
their way to pay for the attendance of the 4,000, 
who would be quite sure to find their way to the 
denominational schools in any case ; but in the dis- 
trict he referred to the denominational schools were 


mind that they ‘would have to board must bear in 


have to deal with the Non- 
J h * Wer fase are colons 
ewish children, who would prefer to have religious 
education without any denominationalism. On the 
question Be ener- 

t Bay the 16,000, about 2,000 now paid 
no fees at all, If those schools were filled up with 
4,000 more children whose fees were paid, the cost 


of the teaching of the 6,000 children would be about 


— —— — grant 


would be for the board, 

. the fees 2 16.000 
accommodation in their own schools. 

Mr. Cut very desirable that the 


um thought it rable 
soni suet the ous question, and 


ve some 


question could hardly ‘be decided that 
ght wait for a 


Nn Anse be dismayed by the 

0 5 

threat of Professor Huxley, that he would 

every application when it came before the 
Profe: sor Huxiey: It was an expression 

of my intention. It was not a Fen (Laughter. ) 
Mr. CurR1£ continued to 

Vite reniarks of Mr. Lucraft, there were other 

members on the board who represented the working 


: 


— 8 to a far greater number than did Mr. 
craft. 

The Rev. Dr. Riae was quite convinced that this | 
whole discussion had been prematurely raised, and 
he greatly deplored the want of discretion which 
raised this discussion in the first instance. It was 
their haste to get something done before they were 
ready todo it which had led to this matter being 
brought up at this unfortunate conjuncture. The 

uestion now was not whether they should 

anon Cromwell’s resolution, but whether they 
should consider it at all now. He could not help 
saying that Dr. Angus had called attention to points 
of ＋ weight for the consideration of the board. 

ir T. Trtson also approved of the 8 

of any decision, and again recommended that nothing 
should be done until the report of the committee was 
b t forward. p hoped the committee — 
see the importance of reporting as soon as possible. 

The Rev. Canon pis a, ing the desire of 
the board to be that more timeshould be given for con- 
sideration, intimated his readiness to withdraw his 
motion for the present, with the understanding that 
he should have the privilege of bringing it forward 
at some other time. 

The previous question was carried by 24 to 1; 
several members declined to vote. 


Correspondence, 
— en 
PROPOSED COLLEGE FOR MINISTERS’ 
DAUGHTERS AND MR. H. C. WILLS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, — Any interest manifested in the education of 
ministers’ daughters must be welcomed by the pro- 
moters of the above’scheme. To Mr. H. O. Wills lam 
indebted for an expression of opinion through your 
columns. From a lady who conducts a boarding-school 
in the West of England I received a letter containing 
the same suggestion. The identical phraseology of that 
letter was repeated in an anonymous communication, 
published in the English Independent, and signed 
% Eclectic.” The present movement is advocated for the 
following reasons :— 

1, Two years ago Miss Wallis, of Sawbridgeworth, 
and Mrs. Bartlett, Hillside, Hitchin, recommended the 
very plan Mr. Wills proposes. They generously ex- 
pended time and money in personal exertion, and ad- 
vertising and sending forth appeals. They obtained no 
response, and were reluctantly compelled to forego any 
further attempt.* Moreover, at least three of the county 
associations considered their scheme, but it found no 
satisfactory encouragement. In taking up the move- 
ment afresh it did not appear wise to prosecute a plan 
which had already failed. And, may I add, it seems a 
little hard that gentlemen should not have said a word for 
this abandoned project until another found advocacy. 

2. Mr. Wills proposes that a fund should be raised, 
the interest of which should be expended in sending 
girls to existing schools. For this end 50,000/. would 
barely suffice. It appears to some perfectly hopeless to 
expect the churches to raise such a capital, over the ex- 
penditure of which they would have a very limited con- 
trol. It must be said also that against large endow- 
ments in connection with education there are powerful 
prejudices. The history of such endowments is not one 
that tells in their favour. Trustees have grown in- 
circumspect. Any way, the necessity of depending upon 
a yearly subscription list has been found healthy in its 
influence. 

3. If instead of a large endowment, subscriptions of 
2,000/. per annum were sought, it would be all but in- 
dispensable that an institution so supported should 
live before the eye of the denomination. Subscribers 
must see the results, There must be confidence com- 
manded by a succession of competent teachers and pro- 
feseors. 

4. The terms of some of the best ladies’ schools are 
sixty guineas a year, and upwards. Not more than half 
this sum could be paid by trustees with a minister's 
daughter. But a noble-minded girl who by means of a 
well-known charitable fund should, at lower terms, be 
sent to a fashionable boarding-school, could not fail to be 
marked. Class feeling is not unknown among young 
ladies, It is, however, a very grievous and serious thing 
to wound the susceptibilities of a sensitive girl. I have 
appealed to ministers who could better judge than my- 
self, because they had children, whether they would thus 
expose their daughters. The answer has been invariably 
no.“ Why should the daughters of any of our brethren 
be subject to this stigma? In the case of some pastors 
it would be harder to bear, just because their children 
could not put in an appearance in the school like the 
daughters of the wealthy. There would be nothing for 
them but to be sent to inferior schools, which would 
raise endless prejudices against the whole movement. 

5. I have letters by me from ladies at the head of 
‘high-class schools —such ladies as Miss Eisdell, of Epsom, 
Their language is, “ We entirely approve of the idea of 
a separate institution. It will work better.“ It is in- 
deed a singular fact that the lady in the West to whom 
I have referred, spoke strongly in a letter to me of the 
sacrifice and difficulty of receiving ministers’ daughters 
at lower terms. A professor in one of our theological 
colleges writes :—‘‘ An institution of our own will, in 
the long run, be both cheaper and far preferable.” 


It has been a beautiful act of Mre who saw her 


. Bartlett, 
own that she has sent 10/., end a 
eee epee 


e 


6. The managers of the proposed college have before 
hem scores of letters from ministers who express a de- 
cided preference for the present scheme. Their wishes 


— 


as fathers are clearly entitled to great consideration. 
Some ef them lay stress on the fact that the 

of their daughters as Dissenters are not always safe under 
another system. This is a feature of the case exceed- 
ingly important, but it cannot be dwelt upon, 

7. To say nothing of the umbrage taken by ladies 
whose schools were not placed on the selected list, and 
the injustice that might be caused, what would have to 
be done in the constant changes incident to the govern- 
ment of schools? To'withdraw patronage and strike a 
school off the list would be a serious disaster to a lady 
who had stepped into the place of a retiring principal. 
It would have to be done, but managers would shrink 
from such a step. 

But while these considerations have force with the 
advocates of the present scheme, there is no reason why 
gentlemen who take a different view should not follow 
their own convictions. There are widows of ministers 
who would find their happiness in receiving at reduced 
terms the daughters of pastors. There might be mini- 
sters who would prefer this method. There is room 
for both schemes, and nothing to hinder the carrying 
out of the proposal made by Mr. Wills. The thirty- 
three managers who have, after much thought upon the 
subject, adopted the plan of founding a thoroughly good 
college, believe this to be as free from objection as it is 
possible to expect. High religious and literary advan- 
tages will be commanded, and maintained by a succes- 
sion of competent teachers. The results will distinctly 
come before the churches ; the moral and intellectual 
nature will be aided by the creation of a fine tone in the 
institution ; sympathy with the missionary and other 
operations of the denomination will be secured ; attach- 
ment to Evangelical Nonconformist principles will be 
strengthened ; and the confidence of the churches con- 
firmed by the vigilant supervision of efficient managers 
and trustees. It may be that the college will after- 
wards be open to the children of the laity at higher 
terms. But if not, the pupils will surely not be recluses. 
They would have manifold opportunities of general 
social intercourse. Certainly the contributors, who will 
be the governing body, will be accessible to the leasons 
of experience, 

I hope I may not be thought to write asa special 
pleader. To have gained a hearing for a new movement 
amidst so many pressing claims has been fraught with 
difficulty. Prayer and labour during the last few 
months have been incessant. Now that hope approaches 
realisation objections that can serve no purpose but to 
lay an arrest upon the completion of the scheme natu- 
rally awaken, distress. The responsibility of suspending 
contributions at this point is very grave. A large num- 
ber of girls are anxiously waiting entrance to the col- 
lege.Many of them have attained the ages of fifteen 
and sixteen, and are longing for a year or so of a better 
education than their parents have been able to give 
them. Should this scheme be delayed, to them the op- 
portunity will be for ever gone. Let me tly plead 
on behalf of these children of Christ's servants that we 
do not frustrate a purpose of mercy and blessing by 
waiting for an impossible perfection. a 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“WILLIAM GUEST. 
Woodville, Gravesend, 
April 19, 1871. 


REPUBLICANISM IN ENGLAND, 
II. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, —In my former letter, I stated in outline the 
reasons that would influence me te give a longer trial 
to monarchical institutions, as limited by our represen- 
tative system, rather than insist upon the adoption of a 
pure Republic. At the same time I took it upon me to 
warn the Liberal party among us, aod especially the 
Parliamentary leaders, how greatly, in my opinion, the 
durability of our present system of Government depends 
upon the domestic and foreign policy which they promote 
aod pursue, Also, I promised to name in a second 
communication, those practical conditions, or some of 
them, under which the toiling multitude, and the large 
number who fain would toil were the opportunity afforded 
them, might be reconciled to the continuance of the 
British Monarchy. Encouraged by the terms in which 
you have been pleased to commend me to readers, 


and especially by the entire agreement you have 
expressed with my pointed appeal to Mr. Gladstone and 


| his political followers, I proceed to fulfil my promise. 


I shall make no attempt, even in bare on, to 
exhaust the subject as to either of its main branches, — 
constitutional questions, or practical measures. My 
aim will be, to introduce such of each sort. as. will 
include or suggest the rest, or, at least, serve as sufficient 
samples of the whole. 

The constitutional points, on ie wef ae ia 
Monarchy requires the truly 
further legislation, embrace the Established Church, 
the House of Lords, the Parliamentary Suffrage, the 
Electoral Districts, and the Duration of Parliament. 

1. The Hetablished Church. = _- 

The disestablishment,and disendowment of the Church 
of England is seen, by all who have eyes and choose to 
use them, to be a logical and inevitable tonseqhence 


: 


ol the like notion with respect to the Church in Ireland. 
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It was not the simple conversion of the Church of 
England in Ireland from a State ‘Establishment to a 
Voluntary Communion, but, comprising as it did in its 
sweep the Church of Rome as well as the Church of 
England, and the Presbyterians no less than the 

it was a measure of religious equality 
total and universal in its character—a measure, iu fact, 
* for the liberation of religion from State patronage and 
control.” 0 

The application of the same rule to the whole United 
Kingdom is as much a political necessity as it is a 
logical consequence, It is imagined, pretended, or 
believed—by some, one of the three ; by others, another 
that the Established Church, as it now stands, is a 
main bulwark of the Throne. No doubt it was in such 
times as the reign of Charles I.; but, if it restored the 
Throne, it did not rescue the King. On the contrary, 
then, as in preceding and some subsequent reigns, the 
State-Church was the chief bulwark of political tyranny. 
The present dynasty was placed upon the Throne, not 
on the principle of a State-Church, but on the principle 
of religious liberty. The toleration of King William 
III.’s reign was religious liberty in the bud; we, now 
living, enjoy it in the full-blown flower; but neither we 
nor our children will reap the ripe fruit of all this fair 
promise until religion is entirely liberated from State 
patronage and State control. The present Monarch 
has shown, far more distinctly than bishops, priests, and 
deacons like, that she does not rely for regal safety 
upon the attributes and offices of the State-Church, She 
worships with at least as much satisfaction in Crathie 
as at Whippingham, has paid compliments to Presby- 
terian preachers which she never vouchsafed to Episco- 
palian divines, and, while arranging marriuge feasts 
during the season of Lent, has presented sacramental 
plate for use in edifices where forms of consecration are 
regarded as rags_of Popery. 

The English Throne is no longer the peculiar, much 
less thefjexclusive care of mitred prelates. The monarch 
owes governing authority, not to their consecrating oil, 
but to the national consent. Be wise, therefore, O ye 
kings; be instructed, ye judges of the earth.” Give up 
claims that cannot be enforced, and are endangered in 
exact proportion as they are insisted upon. I have 
heard it said, that, in a private company, the leader of 
the Liberal party defended Ritualistic extravagances 
from the objections of one of his Nonconformist fol- 
lowers by replying, ‘“‘ Why not, since they pay for the 
thing out of their own, pockets?” Exactly so; they 
may do what they like with their on; but the funds, and 
the lands, and the palaces, and the parsonages, by which 
peersspiritual are maintained, with all other orders of the 
clergy, are not their own, but belong to that whole 
nation of which themselves and their adherents form, I 
estimate, very far fewer than the half. I abstain from 
hoe glaring contrast between the Primate 

land” and the Prince of the Apostles,” and 

finish as I began, by declaring the disestablishment and 

disendowment of the State Church in England to be as 

much a political necessity for the British Monarchy as 

it isa logical consequence of the dishabilitation of the 
State Church in, Ireland. 


2. The House of Lords. 

Perhaps there may be some mystic connection be- 
tween hereditary kingship and hereditary peerage. 
though we purblind mortals fail to perceive it. But, if so, 
the conclusion goes against the King. The national 
head who cannot keep his place without being sur- 
rounded by a privileged order, must be unfit for it. 
However, we have coronets as. well as a crown; and let 
us make the best of them. If, nevertheless, a second 
House of Parliament is pleaded for as a security for wise 
legislation, let it at least be composed of wise men. Of 
peers spiritual no more need be said; if they are to 
cease from being State functionaries, they will disappear 
from the Parliament Houses. I have nothing offensive 
to say about the tenth transmittor of a foolish face.“ 
On the contrary, if the sons of lords made good use of 
their advantages, they might be as wise as other 
people, as wise as the man whose merit, real or sup- 
posed, first'lifted his family into the peerage. But, as 
a rule, applicable to all ranks and classes, we well know 
that wisdom ‘goes ‘not by inheritance. Why were 
bishops ‘and abbots placed in Parliament? As the 
fittest men to look after the interests of the Church. 

ly are Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices ennobled ? 
As the fittest men to advise in the making and the ad- 
ministration of law, especially in the House which exer- 
cises a supreme judicature; as “law lords,” in fact. 
The idea of these two kinds of infusion into the pecrage, 
in abatément of mere hereditary right, ought to be a 
‘guide to such a reform in the House of Lords as will 
‘caride'it to work in smoother and fuller harmony with 
‘tie increasingly popular character of our representative 


It is impossible to discuss the matter in a letter; but 
some modification of the House of Lords and of its 
powers is absolutely necessary for the preservation either 
of the monarchy or of the peerage ; and it must be such 
an will secure its members from being dependent upon 
—— —y—ͤ—ñH it aménable to the 
People, und ‘reduce within proper limits its powers by 
1 ry veto to put off 

which it not like, but which have the 


8. The Parlia Suffrage. 
The question, how long the present suffrage may 


suffice, depends upen other questions. First, we shall 
see how it will work under the ballot. Secondly. we 
must get rid of the “‘ unicorn experiment, a fraud as 
well as a fallacy. Thirdly, let us beware of losing our- 
selves in the unknown region into which the ‘‘cumula- 
tive” fancy would lead us astray. Fourthly, we must 
have the lodger vote made as sure and as easy as the 
householder franchise. In the mean time, one would 
fain hope that the increase of school education and of 
political knowledge, will make a larger number of those 
who have a vote already, more assiduous and more con- 
scientious in its use. 
4. The Electoral Districts. 

But the most essential defect in the representation of 
the people, as making an approach at least to a really 
national character, comes out of the anomalous, 
irregular, unequal, and extremely imperfect arrange- 
ment of the Electoral Districts, I will not tie myself 
down to the advocacy of a strict mathematical division 
of the country into so many foursided pieces of equal 
size, or of a precise arithmetical distribution of the 
people into constituencies of so many hundreds or 
thousands a piece. Both methods would probably be 
found to be more or less impracticable, or, if practicable, 
open to objections or difficulties not contemplated by 
their projectors and supporters. The lesson is hard, 
and rarely learnt ; yet, it is very desirable to be guided 
by the lights of past experience, instead of making our 
own, in which we are sure to be much knocked about 
before we get into smooth water or upon a straight and 
level road. At any rate, the readjustment of electoral 
districts is absolutely requisite in order to general con- 
tent with existing institutions ; and, though, happily for 
us, there is no such disintegrating disparity among our- 
selves as we behold between the Commune sitting in 
Paris and the Assembly sitting in Versailles, yet that 
deplorable conflict should be enough to set all of us, 
rich and poor, country and town, upon an honest re- 
vision of the distribution of seats in Parliament, so as to 
bring all our towns, as well as the counties, into the 
scheme of representation, and all our solid interests, 
whether measured by the census, the income-tax, or the 
acre, into something like equal and thorough participa- 
tion in the political rights of British citizenship. 

5. The Duration of Parliaments. 

There was a time when more was said in argument 
for shorter Parliaments than has been heard in my day, 
Put, if the preceding four points surpass this in im- 
portance, neither do they altogether eclipse it, nor, what 
is more, would all of them together constitute a perfect 
guarantee without it. In the French National Assembly 
we see what a representative body elected by universal 
suffrage may do or may attempt; and English history, 
even in the best times, is not without exemplification of 
the possibility of a people making a rod for their own 
backs. Moreover, without having much, if any, mis- 
giving as to the practical working of the Ballot, which, 
it seems, we shall use at the next general election, Iam 
not certain but that it may lead to some untoward re- 
sults and consequences bearing upon the present point ; 
and for the restraint and correction of which shorter 
Parliaments would afford the surest means. At all 
events, it is perfectly plain that the sense of responsi- 
bility under which strong vows are made at the hustings 
or in the candidate’s address, has not always vitality 
enough to last so long as seven years; and, though I 
should like annual Parliaments best, yet, considering 
the inconvenient, if not disturbing, influence inseparable 
from general elections, even without nominations and 
under the Ballot, it seems to me that three sessions 
would present a fair point of termination, at least for a 
first experiment. 


This letter is already too long ; I will therefore end for 
the present by simply naming some of the chief mea- 
sures of practical legislation which would, in my opinion, 
if fairly settled, tend to make the people content with- 
out having recourse to the substitution for our limited 
Monarchy of a simple Republic, The questions are the 
following :— 

Maintenance of Members of the Royal Family ; Re- 
form of Land Tenure; Representation of Labour in 
Parliament ; The Condition of the Agricultural Labourer; 
Improved Dwellings for the Labouring Classes ; Diminu- 
tion in the Hours of Work; Playgrounds for the Recrea- 
tion of the People; Technical and Industrial Education 
for Artisans ; State-aid to Emigration; Reduction in 
our National Expenditure; and others, 

I am, yours obediently, 
GEORGE POTTER. 

10, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 


THE LICENSING BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 

Srr,—Mr. Disraeli tells us in Lothair of the states- 
men who have been degraded into politicians. Mr. 
Bruce may not be one of these, but his Licensing Bill 
seems framed more to conciliate the various noisy in- 
terests thatconfront him than to legislate boldly. The 
enormous difficulty of touching the subject at all would 
perhaps be his apology. 

The friends of the Alliance are conciliated by a popular 
veto clause. Parliament is to fix a maximum propor- 
tion of public-houses to population, The magistrates 
of each district are then to say how many public- 


| houses they think necessary. If the magistrates pro- 


pose to exceed the Parliamentary limit, the ratepayers 
are tofbe called in and asked whether§ they shall do #0, 


Was there ever a more roundabout way of arriving 
at a plain result? I cannot understand why, if Parlia- 
ment fixes a maximum—ahd it is sure to be a high one 
—this should ever be exceeded. The publicans may 
safely be left to fall below it if they like, while, if it is 
imperative that seaside places, &,, should exceed the 
maximum, the prerogative of the Home Secretary might 
be allowed to have play. An imperial limit thus fixed, 
the work of magistrates and ratepayers on this point 
would be done for them, and much of the cumbrovs 
machinery of the Bill would disappear. 

The great brewers appear to be conciliated by the 
proposal to sell licences to the highest bidder. This, 
with its acknowledged effect of putting the 
more directly into their hands, is a most serious g. 
All good citizens have long since} noticed with dismay 
the enormous political power of the brewers. And I 
think, before we consolidate and organise this power 
by Act of Parliament, it ought to be shown that we do 
it for a national purpose, which has not been done by 
Mr. Bruce. 

The .beershops are not to be abolished, unless Mr. 
Bruce thinks the adulteration clause will do the work 
quietly, as perhaps it may. But I think these pests 
should have their days distinctly numbered by a pro- 
vision that no new licenses shall be issued, the present 
ones being held during the lifetime of their possessors, 


Passing over the clauses which everyone thinks good, 
and the ten years’ leave of life which ia generally 
thought too long, I should like before closing to make 
a protest. 

If ever there was a subject to which the permissive 
principle is not to be applied, it is surely the regulation 
of the drink traffic in England in 1871. The School 
Board elections have shown us that it was bad enough 
to leave the conflict of opinion on education to be fought 
out by the towns and parishes. But here you have the 
mighty interests of money and beer arrayed against the 
interests of public order and sobriety. Some of us 
know what the clergy did to keep the catechism in the 
schools ; what would not the publicans do in every town 
and village to keep their trade from diminution? The 
debasing character of the contest that would go on can 
hardly be realised, and every friend of temperance and 
order will pray that it may never occur. The enormous 
strength of the publicans, pulling as it now does in the 
opposite direction to the national welfare, can only be 
tamed and controlled by the strong hand of an Imperial 
Parliament, legislating for every parish in the country 
alike, The scrap from the Permissive Bill which Mr. 
Bruce has borrowed has, in addition, the objectionable 
feature, which Mr. Bright has so frequently denounced, 
of referring a special question to the whole body of 
citizens, instead of giving expression to the popular will 
in a calm and continuous manner through representa- 
tives. Do we not talk of the grand discovery of repre- 
sentative government? But with such limited and in- 
cidental power as Mr. Brace gives to the inhabitants, it 
would not be worth while to elect a board. Why did 
he not give their representatives a seat by the side of 
the magistrates on a licensing board for each district, 
with full powers and no appeal from them? The élec- 
tion of such a board would no doubt cause a fight in 
every parish, but it need only come once in three 
years, and would not be half so angry as one on the 
direct question, How many public-houses shall we 
have? | 

Permissive legislation works very smoothly at West- 
minster, but it belongs to the politics of a degenerate 
age, and is often, as Mr. Fawcett has said, a very lasy 
and unstatesmanlike way of shirking the responsibility. 
Such it would certainly be in the case of the drink traffic. 

The publicans have, as a man, risen to defeat the Bill. 
This was natural, because the best way in which legis- 
lation can now stop drunkeness is by diminishing the 
number of public-houses, and publicans are merely 


human in trying to save all they can. The legislation 
and the magisterial policy of the last forty years has 
permitted their trade to grow out of all proportion to 
the needs of society. These facilities of abnormal in- 
increase have been offered to the publicans by the 
nation, and the publicans are certaiuly not to blame for 
accepting them. But now society sees its error, and is 
about to cut down their trade within the limits it thinks 
best for its own good. It must in justice do this either 
by a very slow process, or by a sudden process with fair 
compensation. Mr. Bruce chooses the first course, but is 
not the great end of diminishing drunkenness worth the 
cost of the second! | | 

The publicans, I have said, show a united front. It 
would be well if they had as compact an array against 
them. May we not at this moment appeal to all who 
recognise our national sin of drunkenness and excessive 
drinking to lay aside their crotchets, and unite for 
practical action? There is not a member of Parliament 
but is now being coaxed and threatened into opposing 
the Bill. Our forces are disunited and weak. The 


opportunity of licensing reform will not occur'ggain for 


years. eae nn 
am yours, — 
J. 8. CURWEN. 
Upton, E., April 22, 1871. | Pa | 
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Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday the House of Lords reassembled 
after the holidays, and sat for twenty minutes. 
Lord Repespatz, who was cordially greeted, 
thanked their lordships for their indulgence to him 
during his illness. In reply to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord GRANVILLE said he could not confirm 
the statement in the Times as to the Anglo- 
American 1 — Commissioners had 
very wi ved to keep the negotiations secret, 
2 say that he had no reason 
in of the spirit in which they 


On N the House sat for twenty minutes, 
during which the Mutiny Bill was i 

On Monday night, the Earl of KimpBeEr ry 
moved for the communication to their lordships of 
the Report of the Westmeath Committee, and the 
evidence taken before it ; and gave notice that he 
shall on Thursday evening present a bill for givin 
more security within certain local limits in Irelan 
against crime and outrage in connection with secret 
societies. The scheme of the Public Schools Com- 
missioners for the reorganisation of Emanuel Hos- 
pital, was assailed by the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Lord Buckhurst, and Lord Carnarvon ; and was de- 
fended by Lord Halifax, Lord Lyttelton, and the 
Bishop of Exeter ; but the conversation was pro- 
@uetive of no result. The bill disqualifying bank- 
rupt from sitting in the House of Lords, and 
the Oaths Bill, were read a second time ; 
and the County Property Bill was passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
On Wednesday Mr. Lampert brought in a bill 


for introdu into Ireland the Scotch rule allow- 
a to return a verdict in criminal 
; on the 


strengthen the hands of 
ustice by facilitating convictions in Ireland. The 
crror-GENERAL for Ireland, while favourable 
to a general revision and assimilation of the jury 
laws of the 


three kingdoms, objected to piecemeal 
2 b 
The matter 


private members on such a subject. 

ould be dealt with as a whole and on 
the responsibility of the Government. The bill was 
eventually withdrawn. 

The Game Laws next came up for discussion. 
Mr. P. A. Tavron moved the second reading of 
his bill for the abolition of the Game Laws, arguing 
that this was the only way to prevent over preser- 
vation on the one hand, and to check poaching on 
the other. When com with our Game Law 
system, the and most abject form of Com- 
munism rose to the level of a well-considered scheme 
of politics. It was a disgrace to our civilisation. 
Mr. HarpcastT Lk, in moving the rejection of the bill, 
e — an opi — that the proper nage y i the 

was e game the property of the oc- 
— to rate it — After a short 
discussion, Mr. WINTERBOTHAM ( ing for the 
Government in the absence of Ministers at a 
Cabinet) remarked that we could not change the 
moral sense of the people by changing the laws. 
had to be made in accordance with the 


Laws 
moral sense of the people. If * did 
not recognise e as property as between 
themselves, . it * expected that the 


poorer classes would recognise it as the property of 
a class? The measure of the Government, although 
a step in the right direction, did not go far enough ; 
and it was the duty of the Government further to 
consider the question, especially as to the bearing 
of the law upon the morals of the people. After 
some further discussion, the bill was rejected by 
172 to 49. 

Mr. M‘Lacan moved the second reading of his 
Game Laws (Scotland) Amendment (No 2) Bill, but 
one division the debate was adjourned by 106 to 37 
votes, 


On Thursday Mr. GoscuEn said he feared there 
was no chance of the second reading of the Local 
Taxation.and Government Bills being taken on the 


Ist of May, and he could not say when they would 


come on. Mr. BRUCE gave a similar answer in 
regard to the Prison Ministers Bill, and Mr. GLAp- 


STONE said the of business had prevented 
him from ing the Cabinet on the report of the 
Committee on Parliamentary Procedure. 


THE BUDGET. 
The Cuance.tok of the ExcuErquer then ex- 


ined his Budget to a crowded assembly. He 
bean by fare agp sere the country on the sound 
d elastic condition of the revenue, 


and won 


000/., taxes to the 
eg a off 
in- 


between his 


The only items of the revenue which have 
below the estimate are taxes, Post- office, and Tele- 


graphic Service. A similar comparison of actual 
and estimated expenditure showed a total excess of 
62,000/., which occurs chiefly in the Army and Navy 
votes and the Telegraphic Services. e general 
result was that the actual revenue of last year 
amounted to 69,945,000/., while the expenditure 
was 69,543,000/. (including 1,350,000/. of the vote 
of credit for the European war), leaving a surplus of 
397,000/. Mr. Lowe concluded his retrospect by 
a statement of the condition of the Exchequer 
balances, and an explanation of a scheme for con- 
verting the Chancery funds into terminable annui- 
ties, by which he expected to obtain a formidable 
instrument for the reduction of debt. He showed, 
too, by a statement of the position of the debt in 
various years that since 1868 we have reduced the 
debt by 10,468,728/. Turning to the future, which 
he said offered by no means so agreeable a prospect 
as the past, he thus stated the expenditure for the 


coming year: 
Interest of Debt ies .. £26,910,000 
Other Consolidated Fund Charges 1, 820, 000 
Army (including abolition of pur- 
chase) ike ee dios 16,452,000 
Navy... ae 9,756,000 
Civil Service : 10,726,000 
Revenue Departments 85 5, 076, 000 
Packet Service Se ae ... 1,148,000 
Telegraphs ... ; 5 420,000 
Total Expenditure’ ... £72,308,000 
This shows an increase on last year of 3,487,000/. 
on the army (this statement was received with a 


long-drawn moan by the gentlemen below the gang- 
way), 386,000/. on the Navy, and 420,000/. fon the 
Civil Service Estimates, the total net incr of ex- 
penditure for the year being 2,432,000/. With 
regard to the Civil Service Estimates, Mr. Lowe 
pointed oF various causes which had contributed to 
swell theif, such as the Education vote, the expenses 
of the Census, &c. Passing to the revenue for the 
coming year, allowing for causes likely to affect 
it, he did not think it safe to estimate it at more than 
69,595,000/., which is a falling-off from last year of 
350,000/., and, compared with the e iture, 
left the Chancellor of the Exchequer with a defi- 
ciency of 2,713,000/. to meet. This unpleasant 
task was the result of having to undertake a war 
expenditure at a time when we did not fear a 
breach of the peace. 
himself called on now to discuss the policy which 
had led to this, Mr. Lowe remarked that, looked 
at purely from a financial point of view, the 
security given to our credit roperty by placing 
the country in a condition which all the world 
would recognise as r was worth any 
sacrifice. fore stating his proposals, he exa- 
mined in detail the various suggestions Which had 
been offered to him, condemnmg emphatically the 
notion of borrowing. The first proposal which he 
made for meeting the deficiency was a rectification 
of the Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties, 
The technical distinctions between the probate 
duties payable on foreign property and by English- 
men domiciled abroad are abolished, and all per- 
sonal property is placed on a scale roughly 
stated at 7 dent., by which 100, 000“. revenue 
will be gained; and the scales of legacy and 
succession duties are to be revised by makin 
lineal descendants pay 2 per cent., and brothers 3 
cent. By this means he expected to obtain 
630, 0001 from personalty, and 290,000/. from realty, 
though onl „000% will come into this year's 
accounts. Next he announced that he had borrowed 
a fiscal novelty from the United States—viz., a tax 
on matches, on the advantages of which he dilated 
in a humorous vein. There is to be a duty of a 
halfpenny on each box of one hundred matches, and 
a penny on aristocratic wax lights and fusees, Of 
the first he stated that there are 560,000,000 boxes 
manufactured yearly, and of the latter 45,000,000, 
and he calculated the tax 2 550,000“. 
This left Mr. Lowe with 1, 950, 000d. to provide, in 
order to be left with a fair margin, and that he 
stated at once he meant to raise by the income-tax. 
But as a penny in the pound now produced a 
million and a half, an increase of a penny would be 
too little, and twopence would give him more than 
he wanted. He pro , therefore, to hit the 
medium by sone the mode of assessing the tax, 
converting the present poun into a ram 2 
The fas fee the comi — haan of 
in the pound, or ll. 138. 4d. on the 100/., 
as now, would be 2/. 4s. on the 100/., or 2 1-5 
cent., and this he calculated would give him 
,950,000/. Adding this to the 300,000/. probate 
duties and 550,000/. match-tax, gives a total of 
2,800,000/. additional taxes for the year. The 
revenue for the year after these additions will stan 
thus: 


Customs £20, 100, 000 
Excise 22, 420, 000 
Stamps 9, 600, 000 
Taxes 2,330,000 
Income-tax 8,050,000 
Post Office 4,670,000 
Telegraphs _... 750,000 
Crown ds 375, 000 
Miscellaneous 4, 100, 000 

Total revenue 472, 395, 000 


And subtracting from this the estimated i- 
1 a surplus for the year is left of 

the general tone of the discussion mee not favour- 
able . Lowe’s proposals, exception being espe- 
cially taken to the alteration in the inceme-tax and 


the new match tax. On the resolution in regard to 


1 


But though he did not feel 


the latter being moved, Mr. Dixon divided the 


House against it, but was defeated by 201 to 44. 
PRAYER-BOOK (TABLES OF LESSONS) BILL. 

On the order of the day for going into committee 
upon this bill, ; 

Mr. J. D. Lewis asked why these Tables of 
Lessons should not be made permissive and clergy- 
men of the Church of England allowed to read such 
portions of the Scrigure as they thought most 
suitable. This liberty was possessed by the Angli- 
can clergyman in a great measure at the time of the 
Reformation, and it was not till 140 years after- 
wards that he was bound by the iron rule now exist- 
ing. It was said that the clergy desired fixed les- 
sons. Let such persons, then, adopt either the old 
Table of Lessons or the new one. But he had re- 


ceived a pile of letters from clergymen in all parts 


of England, who told him not only that they wanted 
this liberty, but that some of them exercised it. 
(A laugh.) Theliberty he now asked for the clergy 


of the Established Church was possessed, without 


exception, by Dissenting ministers, by the ministers 
of the Established Church in Scotland, and by those 
of the Free Kirk. He proposed, as an amendment, 
the following resolution: 


That, inthe opinion of this House, noc 
with 


rd to the reading of Holy Scripture in t — gi 
England is desirable which withholds from the officiating 
clergyman the power of ing such portions of the Old and 
New Testament at morning and evening prayer as to him may 
secm most suitable, 7 

Mr, RyLanps seconded the amendment, as he 
desired for the ministers of the Church of England 
the same liberty in this matter as ‘the Nonconfor- 
mist clergymen poseessed. 

Mr. Bruce said the bill was the result of the 
labours of the Royal Commission, and he did not 
believe that the amendment was in accordance 
with the wishes of the clergy or laity of the Church 
of England. 

Mr. Buxton trusted they were not to be told 
that nothing more was to be done to remove those 
difficulties which were felt by many persons in the 
Church. There were several other questions of 
very great importance which were left unsettled 
by the commission, with reference, for instance, 
to the burial of unbaptized infants, the reading of 
the Athanasian Creed, &c., which he thought ought 
to be settled by another commission. 

Mr. GlAbsroxx wished to call the attention of 
his hon. and learned friend to the position of the 
Government in regard to bills of class, having 
been charged with them and responsible for them. 
They were not introducing measures simply con- 
cocted in their own brain, adopted to their own 
view, and laid before the House on their own 
credit and authority, and the House would at 
once see—when they considered the general state 
of public business, how they were overcharged 
with measures of wide univ import- 
ance—that they had far more on their —— 7 of 
these ecclesiastical bills than they could get 
2 this session if they were not to be disposed 
of without lengthened debate. Therefore, it was 
impossible on this amendment to go into a discus- 
sion which affected the very foundation on which 
the Church of England had r for centuries. 
(Hear, hear.) His hon. and learned friend asked 
them to give what was not desired by the lait; 
for he not said that a single layman was anxious 
for it. He had got one cle who was favour- 


able to his motion—(‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh)—and 
that clergyman must be a Phcenix among the body. 
(Laughter.) He was only sorry so ished 


distinguished a 
man should have a perfect monopoly of such laud- 
able liberality. (A laugh.) But it should be con- 
sidered that it was not so much in their own 
opinion that they stood as on a general concurrence 
first, of the Commissioners; secondly, of the 
House of Lords; thirdly, of the clergy assembled 
together, who were * y entitled to be heard 
on the matter—(Hear)—and in the general concur- 
rence of the public, who saw what a great improve- 
ment it was in their power to make, and which if 
they were disposed to make it, they must keep 
detached from those grounds which would lead to 
endless debate. (Hear, hear.) The bill did not 
74 to settle all the questions of interest which 

been opened up; they must be left to be 
matured gradually in the public, 3 
clerical, mind. e trusted that the amen t 
would be withdrawn, and that the House would be 
allowed to go into committee. 7. 

Mr. Dixox pointed out that the hon. member for 
Devonport said he had received piles of letters, 
although he quoted only one. As a layr he 
supported the resolution, because the bill allowed 
no latitude to a cl in the selection of les- 
sons, If they were to adopt the bill without 
debate, the matter had better never be brought 
before the House. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Momeni quoted a circular he 1 9 
from a clergyman, protesting against bill on 
— dment, but h He ‘could “not the. oe 
amen t, but he sho ike see the provisions 
of the bill made more elastic. | 

Mr. HuauHes would vote against the amendment, 
because the Church of being the broadest 
of all Churches, it was necessary to secure in each 
parish church a service in which all members could 

oin. 


' Mr. CANDLISH said the discussion yf showed 
the desirability of withdrawing the urch of 


England frem Parliamentary interference, and fur- 


—— — 
. 
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take its Estimates back, whereas the House had 
already voted a large increase in them. It 
2 that Mr. White and his friends, 
had all along objected to increased 
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. 


nish ed an argument for aisendowment and disesta- | TAXATION OF CHARITIES. 


blisk ment. Mr. A. Jonxsox, after relating some instances 

Mr. Harpy pointed out that the clergy of the of flagrant abuses of charities, moved that dis- 
Cha rch of England were not the Church, and that | continuing the exemption of endowed charities from 
it c aght not to be left to them to decide what its 


— — 


ser“ ‘ices ought to be. He had heard a Nonoc n- 
for! nist minister compare a set form of prayer to 
rea ly-made clothes, meant for everybody and for 
nol ody; but that minister's phraseology on prayer 

nm ted upon his ears and co ed him in his pre- 


e ence for the ready-made clothes. To show the 
sp irit in which the House of Commons dealt w.th | 
th e question in 1662, he quoted an entry from the | 


jc urnal, which showed that the House was content 
vith asserting its right to discuss, and then passin 
ihe amended Book of Common Prayer as receiv 
from Convocation without discussion. In this case 
both Convocations had approved of what was pro- 
osed, and how could any right of any Dissenters 
* invalidated by their 8 the precedent of 
1662, and sanctioning without discussion a ch 
in the internal government of the Church? If he 
were in the place of hon. members opposite, non- 
members of the Church, he should feel it to be his 
duty to withdraw from the discussion. 

E. Surrn trusted the hon. member fcr 
Devonport would not press his motion to a divisior. 
Asa member of the Church of England, he objected 
to conferring any further powers on the ministers of 
that Church. A case might occur where, if the 
8 had a quarrel with the squire about tith:s, 

e might be continually ing lessons about 
Ananias and Sapphira. (Laughter.) The House 
of Commons ought to exercise a salutary control 
over the services of the National Church. 

Mr. Alderman Lusk thought the House of Com- 
mons, which was com of believers and un- 
believers, should not attempt to lay down rules as 
to how people were to worship God. The House 
of Commons was not the Church of England, and it 
2 not to fix the lessons to be read on Sundays. 
(Hear. ) 

Mr. ‘WHITE would vote with the hon. member for 
Devonport, because as teachers in schools —e 
to the Church of England were allowed to to 
their ils such portions of the Scripture as they 

1 it would be indent to deny the same privi- 

to the ministers of that Church. (Hear, hear.) 
Wis Hones Sivbied, with the following result— 
For the amendment 441 
inst it es „ ae 
eal jority, ... bia .. — 1354 

The House then went into committee, but the 

chairman was immediately ordered to report pro- 


The House adjourned at half- past twelve. 


THE RIGHTS OF NEUTRALS. 

On Friday, an interesting discussion on the De- 
claration of Paris was raised by Mr. BENTINCK, who 
moved the 1 — 

The maintenance of British maritime rights being essential 
to the power, prosperity, and independence of the Empire, 
this House is of — that Her Majesty’s Government 

should forthwith wi w from the es of The Declara- 

tion of Paris, 1856,“ which are numbered —— 1 and 2, 

and which are expressed in the terms owing :—1. Pri- 

vateering is and remains abolished. 2. The neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war. 

In making this proposal Mr. Bentinck urged that 

it would tend to regain the res of Europe, and 

render unnecessary the expenditure we were now 
undertaking for military purposes. Mr. Serjeant 

Srmon seconded the motion. 

Sir RouNDELL PALMER: said it was, perhaps, a 
question in 1856 whether the declaration was wise 
or prudent, but once it was agreed to, he could 
not see the practical use of making lamentations 
over it. The right to take an enemy's 
out of neutral ships was an undoubted principle of 
international law, but its exercise on our part was 
attended with great inconvenience ; it tended to 
produce irritation in neutrals, and to draw them 
into an alliance with our enemies. On the other 
hand, by agreeing to waive it we relinquished 
some means of annoying our enemies during war, 
and what, was of more consequence, we 
increased the tendency of war to throw our carry- 
ing trade into the hands of neutrals. But it was 

a question of degree. Whether it was worth 
while to make concessions for the sake of 
friends of neutrals he would not say, but the thing 
had been done, and therefore the proper course for 
this country was to say, We will in good faith adhere 
to the declaration of Paris; we won't review its 


policy or complain of its possible effects, but will 


— with a good heart, and use all the powers 

eft us for our security.” | 255 

The Arrorngy-GENERAL said that the rein cm R 
tion, though not a treaty, was an e whic 


and we | 


Mr. D1sraE.i condemned the declaration as a 
most impolitic calculated to cripple the 
power of this country. It was impossible that it 
could be upheld ; but we must emancipate ourselves 
from its fatal in a manner, such 


The motion was then withdrawn. 


income-tax is the only method of carrying out the | should support such a motion, but it was 


decision of this House against the payment of the 
expenses of the Charity. GYommission out of public 
funds.“ Sir F. Gotpsmtp argued that there was no 
connection between the abuses pointed out and the 
resolution. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER said that not 
only had these institutions their income-tax paid for 
them at the expense of the community, but they 
derived special benefits without paying anything 
for them, 18,000/. a year being placed in the esti- 
mates to maintain an establishment specially insti- 
tute: to enable them to obtain law an I justice more 
easily and on cheaper terms than others who, if 
they had wrongs to get redressed, were compelled 
to go into the Chan Court. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he had no difficulty in assenting to the 
substance of the motion ; but instead of saying that 
discontinuance from exemption to the income-tax 
was the only mode” of carrying out the decision 
of the House, which was not strictly true, because 
these institutions might be made to pay probate, 
legacy, and succession duties, he would prefer to 
say it. was a suitable mode, or the best way of 
carrying out the decision of the House. us 
amended the resolution was to. 

A motion by Mr. BatLiie Cocnrans for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the working of the Colonial 
Governors’ Pensions Act was negatived, but Mr. 
KNATCHBULL-HUGEsSEN, while Rg an inquiry, 
undertook on behalf of the Colonial Office that 
everything should be done to secure justice to 
retiring governors. 

After a fruitless attempt to ‘‘count out,” Mr. 
Macri£ and Mr. S. Aytoun made some remarks on 
the defences of the Frith of Forth, and Sir H. 
STORKS stated that a plan had been prepared, though 
it could not, for financial reasons, be included in the 
e3timates this year. 

On the report of the Committee of Ways and 
Means the match-tax resolution was again opposed 
by Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Rylands, Mr. 

undella, Mr. Holms, and others, while Mr. D. 
Dalrymple, Mr. Anderson, and Mr. Corrance sup- 
ported it. Mr. Dixon’s motion for an adjournment 
was defeated by 116 to 50; and the resolution itself 
carried by 113 to 51. 

It was nearly two o’clock when the House ad- 
journed. 


THE BUDGET AND INCREASED TAXATION. 


On Monday there was a large attendance of mem- 
bers at pears, and, while the Speaker was absent 
in the House of Lords, there was a deal of 
chat and bustle in the Lobby. After the right 
honourable gentleman’s return, Mr. RYLANDs pre- 
sented several petitions against the Matches Bill 
from persons engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of matches,” and their presentation was the 

for many cheers. 

r. Drxon gave notice of his intention to move 
the rejection of the Matches Bill, and Mr. Alderman 
LAWRENCE gave noticc that on the Income-Tax 
Resolutions he will move that it is inexpedient to 
change poundlage for percentage. 

On going into Committee of Ways and Means on 
the remaining Budget Resolutions, 

Mr. WHITE moved the resolution of which he 
had given notice—that the additional taxation pro- 

will entail burdens on the people which are 
not justified by existing circumstances. He dis- 

imed earnestly all desire to treat this as a 


ues- 
tion of confidence. On the contrary, he put hia, 


self forward as the ‘‘ candid friend of the Goverti- 
ment, warning them of the risk they raz of 
alienating disgusting a section of their 
most earnest supporters. In the first place, he 
argued that Mr. Lowe had greatly under-estimated 
the revenue of the coming year, atid had taken no 
note of = ayy 5 — 2 — 
turing industry, of the cheapness of corn, and o 
the 4122 ri ig Additional taxation, 
therefore, he concludéd, was not needed. Next, 
he contended that the expenditure, the largest ever 
demanded in time of peace, might be very con- 
siderably reduced by economical administration, by 
a reform of the Horse Guards, stricter supervision 
of work done in the Navy, considerable reductions 
in the Civil Service, &. Mr. White complained 


Ahat the Budget was a contradiction of the celebrated 


Lancashire and a * to the bad Big at 

merston times,” concluded by condemning 

match-tax as the confiscation of a private industry. 
Mr. RxLAxps, in seconding the resolution, entered 


into the history of former panics, maintaining that 
the expenditure which had produ this 
panic ” was attributable to the activity of 
the 1anent ing officials 


Sir H. Setwin-Isserson, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, disclaimed all party motives, and all desire to 
embarrass the Government in putting the defences 
of the country in an efficient condition, but founded 
his opposition — 1 on his strong dislike to all the 


ae mg toe ee 
. Hoims dwelt on the objections to the Match- 
tax, showing that it would sweep away 230,000/. of 
wages earned chiefly by women and girls. 

e CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER complained 
of the inconvenient mode in which the 


was being A private individual must 
suit his expenditure to his income, but a 
country must ascertain its requirements i 


and then decide how it would meet them. This 
resolution meant that the Government should 


sistent in the Conservatives to countenance it, 
when _ had urged the Government to take 
measures for putting the defences of the country in 
a more efficient condition. These two divergent 
sections were about to arrive at the same conclusion 
on totally different grounds. i 
the accuracy of his estimate of next year’s revenue, 
pciating out that the increase of taxation must 
necessarily have a de ing effect on the 
consuming power of the community, and 
defending his proposals he remark 
common-place objections taken to his 
might be urged against any tax, and 
not sufficient on such occasions te prov 
was bad, but something better must be suggested 
The change in the e of Legacy and 
Duties, he maintained, was moderate 
able; and as to the Income-tax, knowing ho’ 
heavily it fell on persons with limited 
chief anxiety had been to make the tax 
lightly as possible.. Defendi 
that it was on a comm 


‘reel 


; 
13 
2 
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find 


Mr. GILPIN e 


who objected to the F of the Bu 

increase to the expenditure, might vote for the reso · 

lution without inconsistency. 
MraGrRaves repudiated all part 


* the Government to withdraw the Budget. 
. JACOB BRIGHT opposed the Match 
interfering with a trade which gave em 
a large number of women, an that the 
increase in the Legacy Duty and the new mode of 
ssessing the Income Tax would create: great hard- 
ship. He declaimed against the increased expendi- 
ture, suggested a special tax on fortunes above 
20,000/., and made some severe remarks on the 
„tender mercies of an economical Government, ” 
Mr. LiInpRLL, who had also given notice of a 


| motion which he was unable to move, discussed the 


Budget in connection with the Army Bill, concluding 
* the object to be ps ge not 3 the 
itional taxation proposed. He supported the o- 

solution as the best means of bringing about the 
withdrawal of the Budget. gf 

Mr. CRAWFORD ed against the match - tax, m 
thought Mr. Lowe t have avoided all opposition 
by a penny additional income-tax. He, was 
in favour of the Budget being withdrawn; but as 
to the resolution, holding that the Howse had already 
sanctioned the additional expenditure, he could not 
vote for it. 2 

Mr. Cross, in supporting-the resolution, had no 
wish to drive the Government from office, but only 
desired to induce them to take back their . 

Mr. Fawcett maintained that the tional 
taxation was not needed, and, if it were, Mr. 
we had chosen the most objectionable means of 


our liability was not covered by the figures 
Ni Mr. Lowe, for the cost of the 


Army Bill and the transfer of the House-tax to 


the local authorities must be taken into the esti- 
mate. He calculated that, on the whole, 
should have a five millions deficit to 

Of the ways and means proposed to 


he disapproved in every particular. 
tax he characterised as an extremely injudicious 

roposal, To the alterations in the Succession 
Duties he objected that they wereof a a 
character, and ought not to be brought into re- 
quisition for what were called transition estimater, 
particularly when they would bring in any usufruct 


within the year. The result of change in the 
Income-tax would be that none would know what 


stances, in the present financial crisis 
it was not the duty of the House to proceed 
scheme which certainly would keep for 
year. There was no hing in his resolution incon- 
sistent with the general views of the 
and, as they would have no other 
expressing their opinion on policy 
Budget, he intended to vote for it. t he 
it would be unnecessary to di and that 
Government, in deference to the 
sentations of its own supporters, would 
or adjourn the Budget ; and he promised for the 
ition that by no cheer or murmur would they 
c a share in the triumph. 


Mr. GLADSTONE took e Mr. 
doctrine, and maintained there was no 
ema ing been taken back and 

But he did not wish to this 
tention too high; in the details of a 3 


. IF 


| Case 
As to 


an entirely new tax, like Match-tax. 
alternative of abandoning the 
0 


* > > Ape ; 
ee 
* 2 
„ OOF Ty age a. Rage Capgpen: mame? 
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degidedly, and insistad that if 600,000/. must be ASTORS’ RETIRING FUND. 
saved, it would be e some other P — menen 8 CHOOL 
item, In the same way he examined and rejected | The TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Pastors’ LESEX. 


other alternatives which had been such 
as an increase in the Tea and Sugar Duties, and 
vindicated the economical achievements of the 
Government. As tothe motion, Mr. White, though 
unconsciously, had drawn it most astutely, so that 
two sets of people utterly discordant in their 


2 them on the motions of Colonel 
Mund and Mr. Leatham, and could not 


The other orders were disposed a of, and the House 
adjourned at one o clock. 


DRAT I. 
RANDALL.— April 23, at Guernsey, Mary Ann, wife of the 
Rev. U. B. Rendall, MA,, aged 34. 


Hotioway’s Pitis.—Excellent Pills—The resources of 
and chemistry were long and fruitlessly tried before 

which overcome disorders of the 

Professor Holloway discovered his 
They are the safest and surest cor- 


ons without damaging the con- 
y the remedy ; and admirably is this end attained 
olloway’s Pills. 

Pains IN THE Limps.—Influensa and Rheumatism.— 
» Bateman’s) Pectoral Drops are held in high 


» Farri 
dealers in 
each. A 


ngdon-street, and all respect- 

t medicines, in bottles, at 
for Barclay’s (Dr. Bateman’s) 
and address (95, Farringdon- 


mellow spirit is the very cream of Irish 
quality unrivalled, ectly pure, and more 
ote the words 


BTrISR and FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
EXETER HALL, in the STRAND, LONDON, on Wep- 
NESDAY, the 3rd of May, at Eleven o'clock precisely. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of SHAFTESBURY, K.G., 


in hair. 
The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol ; „Dr. Wilson, from Bombay; Rev. Robert 
te aoe Africa; Rev. Emilins Bayley; and the Rev. G. 
= have engaged to speak on the occasion. 
Tickets of Admission may be obtained upon application at 
the s House, B jars, where attendance will be 
for = Wednesday, April 26th, to Tues- 
„ May 2nd, the hours of Twelve and Four; on 
Saturday, April 29th, from Ten to Two. 
On — April 30th,a SERMON will be preached in 


the English ian Church, Regent~square, by the 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes M.A. Service 22 at 
Eleven o clock a.m. 


of the same , a SERMON will be 
in Westainster Abbey, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
commence at Seven o’clock. 


CHARLES JACKSON, 
SAMUEL B. BERGNE. | Seeretaries 


TISH SOCIETY for the PROPAGA-. 
TION of the GOSPEL among the JEWS. 
8th, the TWENTY-EIGHTH 
HALL, LANGHAM PLACE en Sth ee 
ne 7 = EE s 
Two o'clock in the afternoon dy 


Sermons will be at Twelve o'clock at noon, on 

r 

. of Manchester; and at Half-past Seven 

of Monday, May 22nd, at Trinity 

lebone, he Portland-road Station, by 
M. A., of Park Chapel, Chelsea. 


, Paternoster-row ; of 
Associations ; at the Socicty’s Rooms, 96, 
; and at St. George's Hall 


LONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of the COLONIAL MIS. 
SIONARY SOCIETY will be held in WEIGH-HOUSE 
— FISH-STREET-HILL, on Tuurspary, May 


Rev, T. BINNEY. 
W. R. Fletcher, M.A. 
J. Morlais Jones, and 


FAYVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SO- 
CIETY, 


ANNUAL G of this Society will be held 
3 10th. The Chair to de taken 
by H, Richard, Esq, M 


ard, » at half-past six o'clock p.m. 
W ESsLeran MISSION to CHINA. 
2 
at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street Station, at 
Chair to be taken by James S. Sutcliffe, 


n | 


of 


Retiring Fund will be held at the Co tional Rooms, 
South-street, Finsbury, on WEDNESDAY, May 10th, 1871, 
when the Chair will be taken by J. KEMP WELCH, Esq., 
at Four o’clock p.m. 
April 24th, 1871. 


— — 


R. FERGUSON. 


SARY OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


Sermons will be gas ag at the Congregational Church, 
Clapham, by the . J. G. Rocers, B. A., on Sunday 
Morning, April 30th ; and in the Evening of the same dey, 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by the Rev. W. Curuine, M.A. 

The Pusiic MegtineG will be held on Friday Evening, 
May 5th, at Exeter Hall, at half-past Six o’clock. The 
Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor or Ripon has kindly con- 
sented to preside, and the following gentle™en have promised 
to take : The Rev. Canon Mirz, D.D., Vicar of 
Greenwich; the Rev. Dr. CraiG, of Hamburg, the Society’s 
representative in Germany; the Rev. D. Sanperson, Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan College, Richmond, Surrey; the Rev. 
R. D. W1L80N, Pastor of Craven Chapel; and Joun Mac- 
Greoor, Esq. (“ Rob Roy”). 

Much interesting information will be given as to the 
Society’s operations amongst the German French armies, 
8 and prisoners, and other departments of Christian 
effort. 

Tickets for the Public Meeting may be had on and after 
the 20th April, at the Depositories, 56, Paternoster Row; 
65, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 164, Piccadilly; and of Mr. 
B. Seeley, Islington Green. 

A copy of the Catalogues of either the English or Foreign 
Publieations may be had on application at the Depositories. 


‘W ESLEyaN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


ANNIVERSARY SERMONS in AID of the SOCIETY’S 
FUNDS will be preached as follows :— 


To-morrow morning, April 27th, at 11 o’clock, in the 
Room of the Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate-street Within, by 
the Rev. John Farrar, President of the Conference, and on 
Friday morning, April 28th, at 11 o’clock, in Great Queen- 
street 4 Lincoln’s-inn-fields, by the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Laren, A. of Manchester. 

And on Sunday, April 30th, at City-road, 10.30, Rev. John 
Farrar, President of the Conference ; 6.30, Rev. E. E. Jen- 
kins, of Southport. Liv - „ 10.30, Rev. Samuel 
Coley ; 6.30, Rev. John H. Beech, of Hull. Highbury, 11, 
Rev. John H. Beech; 6.30, Rev. Samuel Coley. Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 10.45, Rev. William Guard 
Price, of Dublin; 3, Rev. W. O. Simpson, Sermon to the 
Young; 6.30, by the Rev. John Walton. Hinde-street, 
Manchester-square, 11, Rev. J. A. Macdonald; 6.30, Rev. 
William Guard Price. Denbigh-road, Bayswater, 11, Rev. 
W. J. Tweddle; 6.30, Rev. G orrison. Sloane- 
terrace, Chelsea, 11, Rev. George Bowden; 6.30, Rev. James 
A. Macdonald. Long-lane, Southwark, 10.30, Rev. Nicholas 
Bishop, M. A.; 6.30, . Edward Nye, of Leicester. China- 
terrace, Lambeth, 10.30, Rev. Dr. Osborn; 6.30, Rev. W. 
Jackson, of Di .  Brixton-hill, 10.45, Rev. William 
Jackson ; 6.30, Rev. Dr. Osborn. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Society will be held (D. v.) on TUESDAY EvENING, May 9th, 
in Finsbury Chapel’ SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M. P., Trea- 
surer of the Society, will take the chair at Seven o’clock. 

The Right Hon. Earl of Shaftesbury ; Count Andrew 
Bernstorff; Rer. Li, P. Bevan, II. B., of Tottenham Court- 
road Chapel; Rev. W. Braden, of the Weighhouse Chapel ; 
Rev. Donald Fraser, of Marylebone Presbyterian Church ; 
Rev. E. Paxton Hood, of Brighton; and Rev, Dr. Raleigh, 
of Canonbury, have engaged to take part in the proceedings. 


Tux LICENSING BILL and the DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT of the CHURCH. 

At the Annual Assembly of the Ministers and Delegates 
of the Churches forming the Co j Union of 
ee gpg and Herefordshi 

ristol, on Wednesday 
April instant, and which was very numerously attended, the 
= 2——ů were unanimously passed :— 

‘HE 


CENSING BILL— 
“That this Union deeply im 
evils of intemperance, and ing the 
of- the — System as one prevalent source of intem- 


and Hereford, and the 
Boroughs of those counties in Parliament,“ 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND Di8SENDOWMENT— 
“That this Union hails with great satisfaction the prospect 
of a discussion in the House of Commons of the “a cy 
isesta- 


ulations and thanks for his courageo 
nation to call the attention of the British Legislature 
to this great question.” 
GEORGE WOOD, B.A., Chairman. 
EDWIN J. HARTLAND, Hon. Secretary. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in EXETER 
HALL, on Mox DAY EVENING, let May. 


EDWARD BAINES, Esq., M. P., will take the chair at 
Half-past Six p.m. Tickets at the Office, 337, Strand. 


OF eer F 1 RLEY’S TEMPE RAN 175 

Beds, from 1s. 6d. Pisin Break alt c N * ut 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 

“We are more than satisfied; we are truly deli to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 
— recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ —J. 

“As on all previous visits, 1 can testify that this is, the 


most comfortable home I find when away from home.” W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 


HE SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVER. |: 


RICHARD f WEYMOUTH. Fas- D. Lit. and M. 

5 i a . 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member 

the Philological Society, &c., &c. 


Seconp MastTer— 


School ; Scholar (B.A.) of Trin. Coll. Camb., 14th in 
Class in Classical Tripos, and Ist 2 Medallis 


1868. 
Assistant MastTers— 
A. H. SCOTT WHITE, ery, B.A., Priseman i 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 


the Publ tthe Bart Enelish Test Society, Author 
ications of t n f 
of N IA 


&c., &c. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Priseman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866, 
NOTICE. — The SECOND TERM will commence on 
7 THURSDAY, 4th May. 

For Prospectuses and further information to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B.A., Lee, 8.E. 


(PBERLIN HOUSE, 18, and 19, WEST 
SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, Established Twenty 


and the Universities, where former have gained the 
highest honours. The na som ag conducted by « 
qualified lady. Terms m References permitted to 


parents and old pupils. : 7 
For particulars apply to Messrs. S. J. Wilkins, and B. M. 
Dillon, M. A., Principals. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
Resident English, French, and German Governesses. 
Attendant Professors. ä 
Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 

This College educates Daughters of Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessional Men. ‘ 

Ths House is airy, and well situated, and has an 
ample lawn for out-of-door recreation. 


SECOND TERM will COMMENCE TUS DAN, May 4th 


Hife BAR HOUSE SCHOOL, 
1 dle, and Preparatory — — 
Upper, Middle, 5 
* Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
‘Kinder Garten and Pestalonsgn Claes for Lite Bore, 
h ort an t A 
A liberal table and watchful care. 
Head Master—The Rev. WILLIAM WOODING, B.A. 
For prospectuses, apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


Fy EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 


EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ConpucTep BY THE Missss MALI. 


French and Italian. 
German am 
Music and Singing. 
Drawing and Painti 


Dancing and Calisthenics 
P00 ee 


The above branches of education 
the Masters assigned to them. 
tion is under the immediate direction of the 
competent staff of Governesses. 

7 Terms forwarded on application. 


SWITZERLAND. 
TWELVE 


. 


Victoria VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 
ESTABLI 


PROFESSOR “TODHUNTER, . A., of 
4 Cheshunt College, RECEIVES ¢ small number of 
, , e. 


DUCATION IN HIGHGAT 
"The Pupils of the Rer. C. PD. BARTLET, M.A. South 
Grove, Highgate, will MBLE on | 


respectability, with 
the Hotel ey > 
| ee : par excellence.”—J, K. Kann, 


=< 


An. 26, 1871. 
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THE LIBERATOR 
PERMANENT BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY. 


48, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, B. C., 
(Close to the Monument). 


President. ete . eg Hon. the Lord MONSON. 


Presidents. 
TROREW LUSK, g, All’, MP. ME |  WENRY RICHARD, d, CP. 
Arbitrators. 


EDWARD Esq,, M. P. 
A. T. BO WSI 0 
THOS. CASH, 


Rev. T. PRICE, Ph.D. (Aberdare). 

Rev. J. BURNS, D.D. 

J. D. MORELL, Esq., LL.D., one of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


Chairman of Directors.—S. R. PATTISON, Esq., 50, Lombard-street. 2 
Bankers. THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and all its Branche 


The Directors have much pleasure in calling attention to the 
for the first seven months of the current year being 


the income 
PAID-UP SHARES of £30 receive a dividend 
priate nt oa apne Rest L will 
These shares cau be wi 
me tat sen et 


As the Society only lends upon 


For prospectuses, rules, and all other particulars, apply to 


and continued prosperity ty of this Society ; 
4 rin exes 4 the ot of 4— year’s receipts. 


5 2 and aleo an ual 
pl 4 neat. W 1 — 2 ow taken up will 


wn at one month’s — * 
month, are credited half-yearly with 5 


ed, when they enjoy all the advantages of paid-up Shares, Sub- 


cent. interest, u n 


or copyhold securities, vt afters the best ond. snegt seme 


rative mode ee sy yn pce dk el ep invested can be realised without croatia” ae a 
month’s notice 


J. SPENCER BALFOUR, Managing Director, 


r eer wei er ne 


— 


THE LONDON An GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 
Shares, £10. Monthly Subs Subscription, be Entrance Fee, 


837, 2 W.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The — 1 Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq,, G. C., M.P. 
The Hon. H. F. Cowper, MP. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 


or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
Five Cent. Interest guaranteed. Shares 
may sort aie at any time—no bea back payments. 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
— 


Annual Report stat states N N PER CENT. 
besides 


The lest 
PuOFTT hes bose 1 to Shareholders, 
lane adie the Reserve Fund. 
W. R. SELWAY, — Director. 


N - = + ~~ 


TAGLE INSURANCE “COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives on y.) 


70, Pau. MALL, LONDON. 

Annual Income . „% oe . £628,378 
Invested Funds .. 3 43,247,686 
(bearing an average interest of 44 per cent.) 
Furtner Security—A Subscribed Capital of more than a 

Million and 


a Half 8 
The Expenses of t are under 8 per cent. 
NEXT DIVISION OF SURPLUS IN 1872. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(peaicat, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


We DOOM, ely omnes e 


The Nintu Bonus will be declared in wastes, 1872, 
n Policies in existence on the 30th 2 85 


RGE QUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
18, Bt, Jgmen’e-square, London, AW. 


IFE INSURANCES are effected without 
rant of eng upon w fr that rps 
the MN us for that purpose. 


Cougty Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lomberd-street. 
— — —LOANS M from 4100 to 
over three 
9 5 an Life Policy ected withthe WEST of 


2 GA 


N E. yt 


‘FUNERALS ARE CONDUCTED BY THE 
REFORMED FUNERALS 


me Dpointement 
— — tre W. 
Fir E FLAVOURED STRON G BEEF 


every jar, being — — N 


oy 
1 


EA ee wih a Saw | 
. — eval, dee he joints, | 
117 Boxes, by Chemists, Droggisis, &e. 


4 et, 8a 8 FOR SALE. "Grek, Silver, 
? Roman, 7 ete. Lists 
free J. VeRiry, — beeen 


QEASON 1871.—ALFRED WEBB MILES’ 


well-known Establishment, 12, Brook-street, Hanover- 
NN is 92 with all the NOVELTIES for GENTLE- 


The Marvellous and INCOMPARABLE World-famed 
16s. TROUSERS — ued, by him), also the ELASTICS 
for RIDING, at 21s., maintain their reputation for supe- | 
riority of cut, ‘make, and material. 

ALFRED WEBB MILES’ ONLY ADDRESS is 
12, BROOK-ST, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
Where the system of Cash payment is strictly adhered to. 
The GUINEA WATERPROOF OVERCOATS, 
All colours and sizes, ready for immediate use. 
SPECIALITIES.—The £3 3s. Loch, Moor, and Mountain 
Travelling Suits, and 

SERVANTS’ LIVERIES.—For prices, see “ 

Post” and “Court Journal.” 
ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS. 


Cee. FLOWER SEEDS Epi SPRING, 
Twelve beautiful V 


vive Rea | 
including Aster, Balsam, = 
n Complete 


14 
Pee Bxtreordinarhy cheap pone women Weekly seed 


Feb 1 eral assorted, and will make gardens ad 
é 

* — od laps br the World. fd 

DANIELS HERS, Seed — Eaton, 2 


Pi ces at cn 
venience of absence from home, 7 gis the na 


1 75 


means of tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags 
ont Bones Chemists and Druggists. Beware of imita- 
ions. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 


wi AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Soda, Potass, Zeltser, Lemonade, 
Lithia, and for GOUT, Lithia & Potass. 


CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS SON, RUTHIN,” 
and every label bears their trade mark. Sold ev everywhere, and 
WwW of R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents:—W. Best & Sons, Heanrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square, 


CONSUMPTION, WASTING, | 4 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 
SAVORY and MOORE’S PANCREATIC E 
ee 
. 
2 
men, 


SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond- street, London, and all Chemists. 
NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


Hen G_ COUGH. ~ROOHE'S 7. Office, 
, | of . eminent of 


and seg ye 
Chemists ia 


as 5 the oul kan | 
38, Old Cheers rib se oc te 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A r 


tormented with Corns, 
ee athers the information by whieh 4 Reg Hea of Me 
eh 


removal in a short 
orward 


d POR e of e 


EWING MACHINES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Wheeler and Wilson, Shakespear, lock-stitch, | 
Grover and Baker, oria, 

2 Elias (jun.), 
Wincox and Gibbs, 


a. 


Alexandra, 
Imperial, Fe. 


1 CO., having no interest in selling par- 
, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
Ar Bh wage ag offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers. Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after ons month's trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO, 4, ‘Charles-street, 
Boho, W 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


sae. | CSLER'S GLASS 38, HANDELIERS. 


OR RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tie- Daloreur 
, the safe end certain cure is MUNRO’ 
NEURODYNE. 


0 8 


absence 
the — 1 innocnous 
Personal reference 


o Colchicum, no 
of which constitute M unro’s N 
remedy ever made peepee wt 
enn to those whose tes 


Extgqor rn 4 Reogye TI NUL 


ony accompanies each 


in bottles, 6d. 
— of Bad tnd Bone, Nd and 


2. 
a aes Se be * 


URE of a FOURTERN.-TRARS ASTH- 
M 112 COUGH by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
44 a 22 mae Costes 1 gn aa an 


. 


1 pao a 
have ap a 
— 


5 7 —— 
breath 
by 


ADIES—DR. JOBN . 
FEMALE PILIS have for more than 0 years 


D ENI 


N 


K 
— dhe Price is. 14d. 


— Ed 
and Retail of all Chemi 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR’S MOC. MAIN | PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, round 


a fort 


this in 
and ete 15 > 


= 


i 
15 15 


b 1 
if 


iJ 
* 


i 


e Se 


T. LON 
—— Trg 8 6d., and | 1, 6d. 


d Double Truss, Sls. Gd, 42s, and 52, 64, 


Sascha ac 


1 —F 


x 
= * 
. — — 
* — a 


OZOKE RIT (PATENTED). OZO KERIT PRACTICAL GUIDE 1 "the SUCCESSFUL 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 
At 18. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. Wholesale (only) of 


J. G. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE “™ THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 


D EAN E S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


ated ‘Spoon and 1 
* 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea Coffee Sets, 


DEANE’S—Dish Covers — Hot-water Dishes. 


21 and t 
Bronzed Tes and Gees Brus with 


— and other i other improvements 
es, 


DAN oo © — — 
4 — ans, 61 To 
DEANE'S—Moersior and I and Rock Oil Lamps, a 


Dan s- 


ms ty designed 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. 
Bath-rooms fitted complete 

DEANE'’S—Fenders and — in modern 
and approved 

r enn in . and Brass, with 

of superior quality. 

DEANE'S— Register Stoves, improved London- 
made Kitcheners, 

DEAN on and Sender pen: a variety 


of patterns, French 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, 
and Culinary Utonsils. 

DEANE’ S—Tumery, 5 Brushes, Mats, &c., well 

and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultura Tools, Lawn Mowers, 

Rollers, Wire-work, &c. 
DEAN WS Harness Saddles, and Horse Cloth - 


manufactured on the premises, of 
2 


n Ware, 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for cash payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


DUNN AND EE WHETT’S 


COCOA AND MILK 


(Registered). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
MANUFACTORY—LONDON. 


He CARACAS COCOA. 
N , and 
qualities, of this new on, are due 
the use of Caracas and other 


F == 4 oie want kite ’ 


rishing, and wholes — 
185 — 4 Peak 1 
ay CA SAOAS te 
ie it i not be too high recommended to 
the general community.”—Civil Gazette. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


2 Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
* 122 and aids 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE O Fy Tura ts 
4 and see the Names of LEA & PE RINS on all bottles 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD sTARCH, 


which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 


2 > 


[sis now used in all Laandrien, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 


. GROSBY’S 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


CARACAS. Soy poses. 


ES ow J. COCKERELL and 


’ Pimlico 8 next ay Grosvenor Hotel 
Wharf, Earl-street 
Durham Wharf, 1 — (office, 108, High etevet) High. 
level Station, Crystal Palace. 


WORKING of the EKLY OFFERING 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Jossru — 5 


Also, price 
A TRACT on CHURCH® RIN von By the 
. Eustace R. Conver, M.A. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Just published, price 


THE POPULAR LI TERATI TURE of RITUAL- 
ISM; being Strictures on Manuals the People, 
No. 1.” By the Rev. Joszpn Rippon. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., post free, 
THE AFTER LIFE, as Revealed in Scripture ; its 
three Successive States, By Rev. Isaac JENNINGS. 


London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
Now ready, post nne in cloth, price 6s., 


post 

CHRIST’S |HEALING TOUCH, ied other Ser- 
mons. A Volume of Discourses at Surbiton. 
By the Rev. A. MACKENNAL, M. 


“These discou 
dent ewe dcouraee ar peraded by « deep, — 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Now ready, post 8vo, 6s., post free, 

WESLEY HIS OWN BIOGRAPHER. Being 
Iilustrations of his Character, Labours, and 
ments, from his own Journals and Letters. 
duction by Grone Strinesr Rowe. 


and Achieve- 


successes, interspersed with criticisms upon 
the writings of otbers, and notices of his own publications. It 
is within moderate limits as to price, and is well worth the 
So ͤ eT at 


Lane Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 
THE ple ig MUSEUM is now — A in 


ere — — 
S e 


Sedan By the Rev. soe eae Gray, Author 


of “ Topics for Teachers,” &c. 
6 
London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
Gor: 8 "MESSAGE in LOW LON wt 


Author of The 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


OALS. LEA and CO’S PRICES. — 
ralway, fer Hartlepool 205 1 best Wigan, Ble; best ilk 
8. ; - 

stone, Sis. new Silkstone, 20s. ; Cla be 22s. 1 18s. ; 


Just published, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


[24x TON HALL: Stories lilustrative of 
the Beatitudes. By the Author of “ Nettie’s Mis- 
sion,” Ke. With Coloured Illustrations. 


Paimrose, 20s.; Barnsley, 18s. ; best „ 18s.; Tendon | Berners-street, W. 
17s.; Cobbles, 16s. ; Hs artley, 178.; Nuts, 15s.; Tanfield = dee 2 — — 
N small, n. Coke, * 10 Higher He | New Edition, ]6mo, 2s., cloth, 2 
r 2 DOLPH MONOD’S FAREWELL to his 
Oy, es Wee e Wht pe e FRIENDS and the CHURCH. 
Holloway and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent s- — ad No] Jendon: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
New Edition, small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., en ‘ 

| E at SYCHAR; or 

QUININE * N og 2 the N agg Well. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
— n pensi . 
forma in whic r e. 
i as a 

n Vater’ Ger g, arises from i Small crown vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
couluiad seliciont Gelains ton it an excellent restorative A MISCION ARY of the APOSTOLIC 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester 
London. Agents—E. Lewis and Co., 


House, 34, 
Worcester. 


being, the Lie of Judson, of Bur- 
mah. Revised and Edited by the Rev. Dr. Bonar. 
London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Post Svo, 6s. 6d., cloth, 


Vy EMOBIES of PATMOS; or, Some of 

the Great Words and Visions of the Apocalypec. 

By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. With Vignette. 
London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
with a Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


“CURATIVE ELECTRICITY. 


Invalids, who have been 


— — in 
a * the use of GALV ANIC PARATUS, are invited 


comm directly with Mr. HARRY LOBB, 
MRCSE Electrician, from whom may be ob- 
tained CUitATIVE ELEC EL. 2 . by post 13 — 
31, Sackville-street, Piccadill 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
CHILBLAINS, & BRUISES. 


Use the celebrated EMBROCATION , 


DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL, 
Which affords instant relief. 
“ae BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon- 
srect, London, nd vl . ta ieee sot De he 
mest serviceable for Chilblains before they are 
1s. IId. per bottle, 


Small crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


OSES the MAN of GOD: a Series of 
2 Lectures by the late Rev. Jamzs Huron, P. D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Post 8 vo, 6s., cloth, 
TREATISE on the PREPARATION and 
DELIVERY of SERMONS. og | 2 


oA bus, D. D., LL.D. With Introductory 
Rev. J. ANGUS, D.D. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


Liehr: and 1 TRUTH: Bible Thoughts and 
Lesser Epistles. By the Rev. 


HorarTius N. 4 D. w. 
London: James Nisbet and — 21, Bernera- street, 


Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
TER FLOATING LIGHT of the igi 
“The Lifeboat,” &c. 


WIN 1 I 
Illustrations. 

London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 

Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


LEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cente. By 
ANNA Wannrex, Author of of “ The Golden Ladder,’ 
Edition. with 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Herners-strest, W. 
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Lt of PUBLICATIONS for sale at the 


TION. ‘SOCIETY, 
2, . Fleet Street, London, E. C. 


CHURCHMEN ON CHURCH AND STATE. 

DISESTABLISHMENT NECESSARY for. the 

— ie the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A 

Paper read by Clark, Esq., before the members 

177 branch of the nglish Church Union. 
Edition, 1d. 


VOICES f from or, Disestablishment as 
Viewed by Churchmen. Brice 24. 


MR. MIALL UPON CHURCH PROPERTY. 
TITLE-DEEDS of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 
to her PAROCHIAL ENDOWMENTS. By Edward 
Miall, Esq., M. P. New Edition. Revised. Price ls. 6d. 


THE CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT IN 
SCOTLAN 


D. 
THE SCOTTISH KIRK : Its History and Present 
Position. 


pe 889 Primeval 2 
Ancient erted in 
bene be 


Statistical A of the — Position — 
of the Establishments. 140 pp., 8vo, price 1s. 


THE CHURCH IN WALES. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES: 
Its — and Working. Prize Pamphlet. 64 pp., 


Taf “ESTABLISHED CHURCH in WALES. 
Richard, Esq., M.P. Price 6d. 

on the IAL and POLITICAL 

CONDITION of the PRINCIPALITY of WALES. 


By Heury Richard, Esq., M.P, Price 28. 6d. In paper 
covers, ls. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
STANDARD ESSAYS on STATE-CHURCHES. 
of Christianity tried by By Rap onl 
Authoritative Test, the Word of Ged. By Ralp 
Wardlaw, D.D. Price 4d. 
2. Civil Establishments of Religion Impeach the Intrinsic 
22 * Gospel. By the Key. J. H. Hinton, M. A. 


3. The Law of Christ with respect to Civil Obedience. By 
John Brown, D. D., Edinburgh. Price 9d. 

4. The Duty of istrate in respect to the Christian 
Religion. By J. Pye-Smith, D.D. Price 2d. 


: 12 not Schism. By Rev. Thomas Bi Price 2d. 
gd of Christ for Maintai His Church. By 
„D. D., Perth. Price 
7. u N. Union of the Church with the State upon 
Christian r of on. By the 
W. Noel. Price 
and E of the Established Church of 


ond. Price 
State. oes 


income wich ie Rigi of 


B 

5 By the Rev. A. J. Morris. 
„% The above series of Essays, extracted from the works 

of the most eminent writers on the subject, may be had either 

separately or in one volume, cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. 


CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 
CONVERSATIONS on CHURCH ESTABLISH- 
2 A Manual for Young Persons. By the Rev. 
Guthrie, M.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE 'S SOCIAL INFLUENCES of the STATE- 
CHURCH. By Edward Miall, . M.P. Price 6d. 
PASSAGES from the WRITINGS of GOLDWIN 
141 Eeq., M. A * M. A., late Professor of Modern History 


wag Ad Price 3d. 
NON gh > VINDICATED. By J. E. 


Price 6d 
THE RELIGIOUS OBJECTIONS to the UNION 
of CHURCH 1 a Lecture by the Rev. W. 


Walters. 
err 
nl. Winter o of 1870-71. 
i betwee Church and 
* Favourable to 1 A 
t: Ought it be confined to Ireland Pp—Rev. 
™ —.— Theory of a Church Establishment. 


. 05 ity Tests.—W. 8. Aldis, Esq., M. A., of Cam- 
bridge. "Price 64. 8 


THE COMPREHENSIVE THEORY. 
ON the CO — — THEORY of a 
Fin 3 By the Rev. Clement 


MODERN RIES of CHURCH ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS., By the Bev. | Edward White. Price 6d. 


REVENUES OF THE ESTABLISHED 
CHUROH. 
CHURCH PROPERST WHOSE Is IT? By 


CHURCH PY. roast Nee + PRO- 
a a . 80 MONEY 5 


By Thomas 


in 
By theJRev, J. G. 


“on te BISHOPS IN THE LORDS. 


in te in the HOUSE of COMMONS 

1 CH REFORM and BISHOPS’ SEATS in 

PARLIAMENT, Feb. 18, 1837, with an Introduction. 
rice 


THE EXPEDIENCY of RELIEVING the 


BISHOPS from E Shoock in PARLIAMENT. 
Illustrated 4 and Votes in the 
Irish Ch of 160 and 1869. Price 6p. 
THE BURIALS . QUESTION. 


A PLEA for a FREE CHURCHYARD; or, 
The Case in ota of the Burial Laws Amendment 
Bill. By J. Carvell Williams. Price 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
SEPARATION of CHURCH and STATE not an 
INFIDEL PRINCIPLE. Price 2d 


SOME REASONS WHY N ONCONFORMISTS 
CANNOT CONFORM. Price 2d. 


POPULAR TRACTS FOR GENERAL 
CIRCULATION. 
A Model Law. 


State-Church not the Cause of England's — 
George Lewis, M. P., on Church Establishmen 
J 9 the Character and Working of the e Church of 


ha ig xml Ap Wi Churchmen. 
ro against Tithes 
“Times” on the Voluntary Princip! 
Hew does America do Without a State-Church P 


i ments. 
Anti-State Churchmen Vindicated by their, Opponents. 
Bishops and their Salaries. 

What do eee Want? 

The Poor Church. 

What saith the Seri 7 

The House of Merchandise. 

Free Churchmen on the Church. Establishment in Scotland. 
The Palaces of our Bishops. 

Archdeacons and their Incomes. 

Incomes of the hehe Clergy. 

The Curate’s Com 

Our Cathedral B , and What they Cost. 
The Ecclesiastical Commission and its Doings. 
A Scene at Garraway’s. 

The Advowson Market. 


The Canons of the Church. 


A Word to mg on Church Establishments. By a 
Conference Wes * 

John Wesley and the Established Church. 

Some Reasons for Being a Dissenter. 

The “ Morning Post” on Church and State. 

The Character and Working of the Church of England. 

The Disabilities of Churchmen. 

The Church and the Constitution. 

The Church and the — 0 


Why are we Dissenters ? 
Why Tan «member fh Libro Soci 
What hurchmen 


I oe Society, and What is 


said 
“Tt Isn’t 


— Pleas for Church Estab ishments Examined. 
“This 2 an This”; or, the Princes and Paupers of 


“For Doctrine, not Persons ;” or, Has the Church of Eng- 


hristianity Assisted 
Church Beranetie mA EY pcs» 
These cau also be obtained as placards. 


SCOTTISH TRACTS. 
SCOTTISH CHURCH and MANSE RATES: 
their History and Operation. Eight pages, 3s. per 100. 
i — IN SCOTLAND. Two pages, 


BILL for the ABOLITION of SCOTTISH 
oa and MANSE RATES. Two pages, 1s. 
per 

CHURCH and MANSE RATES. By the Rev. F. 
F. Anderson, Free Church Minister. 

ABOLITION of SCOTTISH CHURCH-RATES,. 
Objections considered. Fight pages, 3s. per 100, 

yas — the CHURCH in SCOTLAND. 

2s. per 100 


WELSH PRIZE TRACTS: 


Yr EGLWYS SEFYDLEDID yn NGHYMRU. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


3 oor „ 1 K By 
| . 


Vr Sendwith, C. 


Frome. 
hristian Unity and its Obstacles. B O. H. Spurgeon. 
urch vd bed. By Goldwin Goldwin Smith. 


1 

2. 

3. P 

4. On 

6. 

q 

7 Chere and Sate By the Rev, W. J. Bennett, of 
9 

1. ‘The Church in Danger. By Jonath 
i a 

3 


5 — . Se a ee 


of th a- c-. By the Rev. J. 


Ciwistionity. By Dr. Wardlaw. 
19. — on of Church and State in Italy. By Baron 
li aud Signor Sci 


n without an 
21 Church and State in 2 — 
. Mr. Goldwin Smith on “Tex 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
At all the Libraries, each in 3 vols., 


FRALPH the HEIR. By Awtuoxr 


TROLLOPE. 

„A very interesting novel. — Times. 

“One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written.“ — 
Spectator. 


THE NEXT GENERATION. Joux 
Francis Maguire, M. P. 3 vols. [April 28. 


HER OWN FAULT. By Mrs. J. K. SDI. 
“ Full of power and interest.”— Post. 


MARQUIS and MERCHANT. By M. 
COLLINS. 


“The best novel Mr. Collins has written.”—Graphic. 
RIDDLES of LOVE. By S. L. Buanonarp. 
„A well-written, readable novel.”—Standard. 
Hurst and Blackett, 13, Great —— 


TER CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


. 4 0 OE 


The Duke of Argyll Dr. Mommsen. 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. Dr. Carpenter, 
Dean Stanley, and others. 


Gn M3 Or 8:8 6 
for MAX 


Will contain Contributions from 


The Right Hon. W. E, | Rev. Canon Kingsley, 
Mian De Deen 
athaniel Hawthorne, 
and others, 


Norman Macleod, D.D., 
Strahan and Co., Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 


TAT QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 260, is published THIS D 


X. Christianity in Japan. 
XI. Government Army Bill. 


Jon Murear, Albemar'e-strect. 


Just published, in Ons VoLume, 8vo., peice 14s, 


1 LIFE AND TRAVELS OF GEORGE 
WHITEFIELD, M.A. By Jauss PAtsrson 
GLEDSTONE. 


“ Mr. Gledstone has — 


of pre whose eloquence 
was of the simplest, but the 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO, Paternoster 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROBIN 
GRAY.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., crown vo, 
Fon LACK of GOLD. By C Hamm Gin 


A powerfully-written, — story. er 
“ Not merely a novel; it is a close, careful y of Scotch 
character and manners/"—Nouconformict. 


London: Blackie and Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 


‘Mow Ready, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 
SERMONS 
BY 
JAMES McDOUGALL, 
Pastor of the Belgrave Church, Darwen. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


— —s 


Just 


published, 
T2. LEICESTER | PA 
spe on ihe Eeablghment 


0. 88 A. = 
Leicester, and Mr. W. 8. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Aiew and Forthcoming. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CVI. for April. Price 6s. 
ten 


wnfall of Bonapartism. 
Tests and National Universities. 
The War of 1870—1. 
Berkeley's Life and Works. 
. The Fu of Europe. 
10. Contemporary Literature 


ger 
5 
7 


* 
= 


LETTERS on EDUCATION. By J. P. 
MURSELL. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; : 
paper covers, 18. 6d. 


HELPS to FAITH and a HOLY LIFE. 
By J. P. BARNETT. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 


In a few days, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. By R. 
W. DALE, M. A., Author ot Weekday Sermons,” etc. 


NEW SERIES OF ESSAYS. 


I. BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. By 
the Rev. ENOcH MEL A. M., D. D. Pricels. Being 
the First of a Series of Papers, entitled, ‘‘Catholicity 
and Freedom.” Edited by R. Reynolds, D.D. To be 
published monthly. Price 18. each. 


On Ist of May, price 1s., 


II. THE INCARNATION of GOD. By 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D. D., F. R. S. K. 


In a few days, price 1s., 


YOUNG MEN and MAIDENS. A Pas- 
toral fur the Times. ile,” J. BALDWIN Brown, B. A., 
Author of ‘‘The Home etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth, 


The EPISTLE of ST. PAUL to the 
GALATIANS, with Critical Notes and Doctrinal Lessons. 
4 JOHN — Gopwin, * A New Translation of 


Just ready, in 8vo, 


The MARTYRS and APOLOGISTS. By 
k. DE PRESUENSE, D. D. Being the Sevond Volume of 
„The Early Years of Christianity,” 


This day, the Third and Concluding Volume of 


The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. JOHN 
WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By the 
Rev. LUKE TYERMAN, Author of the Life of the Rev. 
— Wesley,” etc. 3 vols., 8vo, with Portraits, price 
12s. each. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


. The GREAT SOCIAL EVIL: its Causes, 
1 Extent, Results, and Remedies. By WILLIAM Loox, 

Author of Moral Statistics of Glasgow,” Words of 
Comfort to ie Parents,” etc. 


4 i “The book represents N a lifetime, and is 
: 7 worthy of attention.”"—Pall Mall Gaze 


| eis 


Edited by the Rev. H. . ag. sab and H. J. GAUNTLETT, 


, NOTICE.—AN 2 1 — OF THE CHANTS 


, rr — “and may be had 
+ e nstrumental Edition of the 

prices and bindings will be found 
in the list below. 


| The Congregational Psalmist. 
| 
: 


0 
. TUNES AND CHORALES. 
’ 


Vooal Beore, cloth — tae ie N 
Toa Bote lo, ca h . ; morocco, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, stiff 
„ 1s. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 2. 


e 
l 


‘CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ANTHEMS, ETC. 
re 


Cheap Edition, cloth ye oe ; stiff cloth, od. 
Sol-fa 2 N np, 06 | cloth, bd 
I : Score, (to, cloth, és. 6d. ; roan, gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE TUNES, CHANTS, ETC., IN ONE VOLUME. 
— 4 — — 76. ; poem, gOS &, 


| ; Foan, gilt, 5s. 
| — Beare 
4 also had bound up with the 


eee morocco, 
Chants ‘loth. oth, 3s, 6d. ; paris maybe aloha 


Recently Published. 


TRUTH AND TRUST: Lessons of the 


WAR. By HENRY ALFoRD, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Third Edition, handsomely bound, 28. 6d., cloth. 


By the same Author, New Editions, 


1. by 4 STATE of the BLESSED DEAD. 
8. 6d, 


2. The COMING of the BREDEGROOM. 
8. . \ 


VV 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL TRUTH; Essays on the Church and Society. By 
J. BALDWIN Brown, B. A., Author of The Soul's 
Exodus,“ The Divine Life in Man,” &c., 8vo., 108. 6d. 


‘We cordially recommend the work to our readers as 
every way liberal, fresh, thoughtful, scholarly.”—Noncon- 


Sormist. 


„We think this volume is unquestionably the noblest pro- 
duction of Mr. Baldwin Brown’s pen. In refinement and 
elevation of style, in high sympathy with the good and the 
noble side of that which he condemns, in readiness to learn 

m his opponents and to see himself and his own ion 
with their eyes, coupled with outspoken and brave utterance 
of unpopular truth, this volume will hardly find its parallel 
in modern times. "British Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIPTURE. 
New Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The BAIRNS: a Tale of Scottish Life in 
Canada. hy the Author of ‘Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” 
etc. Second Edition. Handsomely bound, 5s. 

„A tale of genuine feeling and beauty. i Pred. 


— 


FILIAL HONOUR of GOD, by CONFI. . 
DENCE, OBEDIENCE, and RESIGNATION; with 
Ap on the Reward of Grace and on the Nature of 
the Cup of ‘Gethsemane By WM, ANDERSON, LL.D., 
Glasgow. 3s. 6d. | 


„A book by Dr. William Anderson, of G , cannot fail 
to meet with a cordial welcome from a large circle of readers. 
The in which he unfolds the various of doctrine 


= — y is singularly fresh and vigorous.”—Glasgow Daily 
erald. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES STANFORD. 


1. HOME and CHURCH. A Chapter in 
—, Life at Old Maze Pond. Handsomely bound, 
price 


„Any story told by Mr. Stanford claims a 2— 
insight that seizes at once the salient points, the oving om 
pathy with all ness, the devout and earnest feeling, the 
picturesque style, the artistic skill that. makes a single ouch 
do the work of elaborate painting —all these qualities combine 
to make his work a thing of beauty.” —F’reeman. 


2. wey Edition of SYMBOLS of CHRIST. 


3 and familiar truths are presented in a great 
variety of aspects, and with much richness of colouring, and 
the old 2 seem to glow with fresh life.“ - HFvangelica l 
Christendom. 


3. New Edition of POWER in WEAK- 
NESS. Memorials of the Rev. WILLIAM RHODES, 3s. 6d. 
‘‘The record of a beautiful mind, and a career which, but 


for such a record, would have been almost frustrated.” —The 
late Dr. James Hamilton. 


ONE THOUSAND GEMS from HENRY 
WARD BEECHER. Edited by the Rev. G. D. EVANS. 
With Portrait. Second Thousand, crown 8vo, 5s. 


„To readers of religious works, ‘ One Thousand Gems’ will 
form a cherished manual of deep religious thoughts most 
elegantly expressed. Public Opinion. 


Neer — 


The JEWISH TEMPLE and the CHRIS 
‘IAN CHURCH ; a Series of Discourses on the aer 
the Hebrews. By R. W. DALE, M.A. Second and 
Edition, 6s. 

“The doctrinal truths, as well as the practical lessons of 
the 2 are — 4 and enforced — le clear - 
= force both of argument and style.”—Preacher’s 


BEACONS and PATTERNS. Lessons for 
Young Men. By W. LANDELS, D.D. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


„Twelve studies of Sone Characters,’ well chosen 
and well , compose a little book admirably suited for 
a birthday to a young man.”— Record. 


DARK SAYINGS ona HARP, and other 
Sermons on some of the Dark ions of Human Life. 
By E. Paxton Hoop. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A NEW BIBLE COMPANION. 


BIBLE LORE. By Rev. J. Comper Gray, 
Author of The Class and Desk,” etc. Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 
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Valuable Morks for Ministers. 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR ; i or, the 


Pulpit in Relation to 
MAOLEOD, D.D. Crown Zvo, ak lotic 


BE 1 ** 
prone Synagogue of 
azareth, N 1 ieee chapters, 
ae as an Elevator, as a 3 co 


with —— r, the menor 1— uestions between employers 
and em ployed, nations war, and 
the like, EU a firm and fearless, 


r „ secrets of failure 
preaching, and the modern detention of the — 
work and office. co a ren an ee See 


Dr. 
ngs, and the reader 
volume will admit t sok fe bess hort 18 


largely succeeded. The style 

t, and cl d not 
F Ine 
spirit of Christian 


over all his pages there hovers ever the 
sympathy and love 


reachers, and Dr. Macleod for his 
and eloquent wo cordially commend his 
volume to the at ntion of — 4 United Pres 
n 23 


HUMAN POWER inthe DIVINE LIFE; 
or, the Active Powers of the Mind in Relation to Re- 
— 41 By the Rev. NICHOLAS Bisnor, M.A. Crown 

0, 


% A work of real r comprehensive and exhaustive in 
its mode of lofty as well as dificult themes in 
religious belief. Daily Review. 


LAN work 32 2 ability, and 7 —— 4 
elaborate, and, thon be ay Se =a a — — ep it 


of language, 
Tilo scene Sage as 


AD CLERUM: Advices to a Young 
N 22 PARKER, D. D., Author of Ecce 


1 of b right. suggestive, and stimulating thought. 


The ES en of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. A Handbook for Bible Students. By J. 12 
VAN OOSTERZEE, D. D., Professor of Theology in the 
University of Utrecht. 6s. 

% Both in idea and execution his handbook is excellent." — 


Cheap Issue of ECCLESIA: Church Pro- 
blems considered in a Series of Essays, By various 
woman by H. R. ReYNOLDs, D D. Cheap Issue, 

0 
From the Edinburgh Review, April: —“ The Essays arc all 

— and able; some of them remarka striking, * 

to be widely read yo pondered direction which ecclestasical 

the more because this is 3 

reform tends now more Bene gs 


The WORLDof MORALand RELIGIOUS 
ANECDOTE. Illustrations and Incidents from 
Words, Thoughts, and Deeds in the of Men, 
Women, and Books. eo — Hoop. Large crown 
8vo, 108. 6d. handsomely bo 


New Edition of DR. PRESSENSE’S 
JESUS. pone 4 ** 3 10 Life, and Work. Fourth 
and Cheaper Edi 


The EARLY YEARSof CHRISTIANITY. 
the same ae. Svo, 12s. . 


achievement will be very valuable.”—A Renu 
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DR. LILLIE ON PETER. 


LECTURES on the FIRST and SECOND 
EPISTLES of PETER. 
of Lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul to to the Thess 
lonians,” etc. With a Preface by Pamir Scuarr, D.D 
In 8vo, price 128. cloth. “Wee 


A New TRANSLATION of the 22 2 
ACCORDING to Sr. MARK. With Critical * 
2 Lessons. Recently Published. 


REMARKABLE FACTS: Illustrative 
Confirmatory of Different of Holy Scripture 
E LIEFCHILD, dees Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


ee 


CENTRAL 3 B 


Rev. Charies 
STANFORD. Third Edition. 3s. . 


MASTERPIECES of PULPIT ELO- 
Sketches 

QUES Ancient and Modern, with Historica’ * 
their Discourses. By y C. Fun, D. D. In? 


vols., Svo, cloth, 218. f 
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